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ENGINEERS, with the aid of a bulldozer, put a cu 
gas attack while on Louisiana maneuvers with Lt. Gen. Walter Kruger’s Third Army. 


lvert into place in a river during a simulated 


The _  newly-projected 
their home stations and their com- 
manding officers follow: 


99th INFANTRY DIVISION, to be 
activated in November at Camp Van 
Dorn, Mississippi, with Brig. Gen 
Thompson Lawrence commanding. 


100th INFANTRY DIVISION, to 
be activated in November at Fort 
Jackson, South Carolina, with Maj. 
Gen. Withers A. Burress command- 
ing. 

103rd INFANTRY DIVISION, to 
be activated in November at Camp 
Claiborne, Louisiana. 


86th INFANTRY DIVISION, to be 
activated in December at Camp 
Howze, Texas. 


87th INFANTRY DIVISION, to be 











top 
Worrying 


Army Booklet Helps 
Soldiers Solve Personal 
Problems 


The War Department has an- 
founced publication of a booklet en- 
pied “Personal Affairs of Military 

rsonnel and Their Dependents,” 

gned to acquaint every member 

the Army with the provisions 
Made under law, Army regulations 
and instructions for the welfare, pro- 
_ and security of their depend- 
ents. 


The 46-page booklet, printed by the 










Beginning ... 


In next week’s issue, Army 
Times will start reprinting this 
klet as a service to its 
readers. The booklet contains 
information of such value to 
you and your dependents that 
ho one can afford to miss it. 


In ARMY TIMES 
November 14 














Government Printing Office, will be 
tributed so that every member of 
the Army will have access to it, in- 
Cluding those already in the service 
and others as they enter. Depend- 
ts and others desiring conies of 
© booklet may obtain them by 
Writing to the Superintendent of 
uments, Washington, D. C., en- 
Closing 10 cents to cover the cost of 
Printing. 
Among subjects covered in the 
klet are transportation of depend- 
mts of military personnel and ship- 
Ment of household goods; allotments 
of pay and deductions; pay, allow- 
aces, and allotments of personnel 
teported missing, missing in action, 
& captured by the enemy; joint bank 
“counts; power of attorney: wills; 
Mtomobiles; estates; safety deposit 
xes; medical attendance and hos- 
tal facilities for dependents of 
y personnel; chaplain services to 
Military personnel and their depend- 
Sts; burial if death occurs in the 





ptVice; six months’ pay gratuity, 
be (See BOOKLET, Page 15) 





Mobile M. P. Unit 
To Fight Traitors 


Armed With Tommyguns, They'll 


Be Ready for Rising of Fifth Column 


A mobile unit of military police, 
heavily armed with machine gun 
and other rapid fire weapons, has 
been organized in the United 
States to fight fifth columnists and 
saboteurs, Col. Joseph W. Dillon, of 
the Provost Marshal General’s Office, 
said last night. 

The announcement was made be- 
fore a gathering of members of the 
military and naval law committees 
of the American Bar and the Fed- 
eral Bar Associations at the May- 
flower Hotel. 

The M. P. unit is composed of be- 





46 Officers Nominated 


‘For Raises in Rank 


President Roosevelt last week nom- 
inated for promotions 10 Army offi- 
cers to major general, 45 to brigadier 
general and Frank M. Andrews to 
temporary lieutenant general. Major 
General Andrews, commander of the 
Caribbean defense area, actually 
holds the rank of lieutenant general 
by virtue of his present post. 





tween 20,000 and 30,000 men, Dillon 
said. The men are equipped with 
fast vehicles and their armament is 
as formidable as that furnished com- 
bat troops. 

“While I do not want you to think 
me an alarmist,” he explained, “I 
can tell you that we can expect the 


rising of a Fifth Column in our pop- 
ulation with any external effort on 
our country by the enemy.” 

The Army officer did not go into 
details of the organization or say 
where the men are stationed, but 
he did say that a school for their 
training had been established at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Colonel Dillon explained the main 
functions of the modern military po- 
lice, which were organized as a corps 
September 26, 1941. He said they 
now were taught to try to overcome 
the usual hate that is visited on po- 
licemen, especially in the service. 

The men are trained to try to keep 
their fellow soldiers out of trouble 
instead of trying to make arrests, 
he said. 


activated in December at Camp Mc- 
Cain, Mississippi, with Brig. Gen. 
Percy W. Clarkson commanding. 

The War Department previously 
had announced that the 14th Arm- 
ored Division will be activated in 
November at Camp Chaffee, Arkan- 
sas, with Maj. Gen. Vernon E, 
Prichard commanding. 

“With the formation of these di- 
visions, the Army Ground Forces’ 
schedule for this year Will be com- 
pleted,” Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, 
Chief of Army Ground Forces, said. 


In ‘C’ Ration 

Powdered lemon juice and cocoa 
have been substituted for coffee in 
two of the three canned packages 
of the B unit in the soldiers’ emer- 
gency field ration “C”’, the War De- 
partment announces. 

This change will save two-thirds 
the amount of metal formerly used 
since coffee had to be packed in an 
individual container to preserve it. 

The lemon juice and cocoa pow- 
ders will be wrapped in cellophane. 
The contents of each package is suf- 
ficient to make one pint of beverage. 

As a protection against rust, the 


outsides of “C” ration can are now 
being enameled. 


Form Five 


Divisions Soon 


And That Will Wind Up The 
Schedule for 1942 


Five more infantry divisions will be activated during November 
and December of this year. Two of the new divisions will be com- 
manded by National Guard officers, the 103rd by Brig. Gen. Charles 
C. Haffner, Jr., and the 86th by Brig. Gen. Alexander E. Anderson. 


divisions, ® 





More 





Arrange 
‘Pops’ 


Frank Black Will Or- 
chestrate for Army Bands 


Free of Charge 


NEW YORK—A plan to pro- 


|vide orchestrations of popular 





songs to every U. S. camp, Navy 
base and Marine post in the 
world has been originated by Dr. 
Frank Black, NBC general mu- 
sic director. 

The plan calis for prompt deliv- 
ery of the orchestrations to the lead- 
ers of camp bands and amateur 
groups with the same professional 
distribution used to service the big 
name bands over the country. 

Former members of NBC orches- 
tras now in the armed services fre- 
quently visit Dr. Black during their 
furloughs and all of them report 
that they lack means for obtaining 
most orchestrations and that those 
they do receive frequently come 
months after the song had passed 
the peak of its popularity. 

Dr. Black plans to enlist the co- 
operation of publishers through their 
organizations—ASCAP, BMI, SESAC, 
and similar groups—and arrange to 
have them print several hundred ex- 
tra copies of orchestrations nor- 
mally sent only to the big commer- 
cial bands. These extra copies are to 
be collected and mailed once a week 
to some one in each of the various 
military bases: 

Dr. Black believes that distribu- 
tion should be handled directly by 
some representative of the publish- 
ers to insure prompt mailing and 
addressing to the proper individual. 





CAMP BLANDING, Fla. — Two 
’teen age girls who look far too 
young for the important job that 
Uncle Sam has hired them to do are 
senior Army radio operators at Camp 








Second Army Maneuvers 


Reds Fight Delayed Action 


Special to Army Times 


SECOND ARMY HEADQUARTERS SOMEWHERE IN TEN- 
NESSEE—A badly outnumbered Red Army this week had set before 
it the problem of withdrawing over considerable distance in the 


face of a major aggressive force. © 


How to prevent this withdrawal 
from becoming a complete rout and 
how to make the headlong forward 
movement of the enemy cost him as 
dearly as possible in men and ma- 
terial was the difficult assignment 
put before the Red Army command- 
er, Maj. Gen. Durward S. Wilson. 

In command of the aggressive Blue 
Army was Maj. Gen. William H. 
Simpson, XII Corps commander. As- 
sisting him was Maj. Gen. John S. 
Wood, in command of the Blue 








Armored forces, and Maj. Gen. Paul 
Peabody. 

Last week's problem was an eye- 
opener for observers who have been 
following the maneuvers since they 





Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all 
Army hospitals through the 
American Red Cross. 








e- 


were launched early in September. 
The problem called for delaying ac- 
tion by a smaller force with a final 
retirement across a river line—the 
river being the always difficult Cum- 
berland. The problem was slated to 
run three days and two nights. In- 
stead, so aggressive was the action 
of the attacking Blue Army—par- 
ticularly its major tank units—that 
the problem was called off at the 
end of one day and night of fighting. 

Hard-driving Blues had succeeded 
in bottling up the Red force in a 
big bend of the river and effectively 
prevented their withdrawal by de- 
stroying or seizing all the bridges 

(See REDS, Page 15) 





Two Girls Work Radio 
Net for Army Camp 


Blanding’s radio station. 

They are Viola Burroughs, 19, and 
Mary McGraw, 17, who have dis- 
played in the short time that they 
have been working here that they 
are well qualified to take the places 
of the chief operators who expect to 
be called into the Army soon. 

The operators are two of many 
women who are being hired in camp 
to take the places of soldiers needed 
in combat service. 

In order to qualify as Army oper- 
ators, both Miss Burroughs and 
Miss McGraw took four months pre- 
liminary radio training at Camp 
Roosevelt in Ocala and later a more 
intensive course at Fort McPherson, 
Ga. They were the only two women 
in a large class of men to be grad- 
uated. 

Miss McGraw inherited her love 
for the crackling codes from her 
Dad who is a technician for the 
Navy in Pensacola. Miss Burroughs 
said the idea of being a radio oper- 
ator “just popped into my head.” 

Both are “radio bugs” who eat, 
sleep and live their jobs. 

To prove it, Viola said that she 
sometimes dreams she puts a nickel 
in a jook organ and out comes a 
torrent of dots and dashes—but no 
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Guidebooks Aid Men in Ireland, 


Australia 








Two handbooks, a “Pocket Guide to Northern Ireland” and a “Pocket Guide to Australia,” have just 
been isssued to acquaint United States soldiers with the customs, manners and general conditions in 
those lands. These are the second and third in a series of guides prepared by the Special Service 
Division, Services of Supply, for distribution to all overseas troops. The first of the series with “A Short 


®Guide to Great Britain.” 
Them British! 


Jab With Bayonet 


Finds Axis Mines 


pointing out the close relationships 
between those countries and the 

Allied Sappers Also Employ a Gentle 
Kick in Task of Clearing Desert Paths 


United States. Ireland has sent 
many gifted and valuable citizens 

CAIRO, Egypt—It was the Royal 
Engineers—more often known sim- 


to the United States, the handbook 

points out, including nine generals of 
ply as sappers—who made possible 
nearly every British advance since 

















scribed in German and Italian, “The 
Devil’s Garden.” 

Mines can be detected by a special 
mechanical apparatus. “But,” said 













have been severely rationed; wages, 
prices and profits have been frozen 
for the duration; taxis are hard to 
get, and street lights have been 
turned off to save power. 


The “Guide to Northern Ireland” 
explains that there are two Irelands, 
Southern Ireland, now called Eire, 
which is neutral in the war, and 
Northern Ireland, usually called 
Ulster, which has been at war with 
Germany since September, 1939. The 
guide gives the injunction to “lean 
over backwards to make friends with 
the guy who talks differently, thinks 
differently, but fights the same war.” 

Pointing out that the Irish like 
Americans, the handbook states that 
every American soldier is under obli- 
gation to live up to the Irishman’s 


this is a real responsibility. 

Every American soldier is an un- 
official ambassador of good will and 
the following rules of conduct, par- 


the American Revolution and four 
signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, while four other signers of 
the Declaration and 14 Presidents of 
the United States were of Irish de- 
scent. 
The guide books give descriptions 
of places of interest in Ireland and 
Australia, an outline of their gov- 
ernments, tables of money, weights 
the beginning of the present battle 
in Egypt, for it was they who opened 
gaps in enemy minefields so infantry 
and tanks could move forward. 
These men not only handle all 
sorts of lethal apparatus in doing 
this work, so delicate that the slight- 
est slip may mean instant death, but 
they do it under the direct fire of 
the enemy’s machine guns, and 


and measures. 
The “Guide to Australia” also in- 
sometimes of his artillery. 
At the start of the present offen- 


cludes a dictionary of Australian 
sive- a Midlands company cleared 
minefields by using their bayonets 
to detect and extract mines, while 
enemy and Allied machine gunners 
fought a long-distance duel over 
their heads. 


After they had made one gap in 
that manner they opened a second 
minefield by dismantling an elabor- 
ate system of tripwires that had 
anti-personnel mines attached. 

In clearing a third field they were 
under fire from Italian positions, 
and until their own tanks came up 
they had to use their tommy guns 
and rifles frequently to make the 
Italians keep their heads down. 

The German minefield was labeled 
with a signboard on which was in- 





a corporal of the Royal Australian 
Engineers, “we have our own way.” 

He demonstrated, explaining as he 
went along: 

“Now I walk along like this and 
give a kick here and a kick there. 
Now, if you look, you'll see I’ve gof 
one.” 

Then, with a similar gentle kick 
he uncovered a second mine, this 
one of French manufacture. Then 
he “deloused” them. 

“Yes, I've been doing this since 
Tobruk, the time when we held it,” 
said the corporal. “No, we’ve never 
had any casualties from mines or 
bobby traps. You get a sense for 


them, I suppose I’ve picked up 
thousands. Yes, it must be thou- 
sands, 


“Now, the other night, when we 
began this attack, we had a fair job. 
They were as thick as thieves, these 
mines, and there were booby traps 
between them. There was that bar- 
rage going on but the best of it all 
was that there was a bright moon. 
We had a bit of shelling, of course, 
but that was not the trouble you 
might think it is. No, it’s machine 
guns on fixed lines. They're un- 
healthy.” 





Want a Job? He Asked; No, 
Soldier Replied, I Have One 


PINE CAMP, N. Y.—Imagine a 
soldier on active duty with the Army 
being offered a job on the outside 
these days! 


That’s exactly what happened to 
Pvt. Artie “Scats” Engler, of the 
post band, after he appeared on the 
coast-to-coast program, “Cheers from 
the Camps,” which was broadcast 
from this military post last week. 

“Job open in Norfolk night club 
salary $55 wire immediately if avail- 
able,” the message read. 

“Available,” re-wired Scat Singer 





Engler, who, incidentally’ had just 
come back from his honeymoon,” 
right after the war. Uncle Sam holds 
option on me right now!” 

Since the broadcast last week, 
wires and fan letters have been eag- 
erly received by the soldiers who 
took part in the hour-long radio 
show. 

Pvt. Steve Kennedy, baritone, was 
congratulated by the eminent com- 
poser, Robert Stolz, who wired his 
admiration when Kennedy sang the 
composition, “Let Freedom Ring.” 





Send Army Times to 
The Folks Back Home! 


It will take only a minute to fill out the coupon be- 


low. The cost is only One Buck—One Dollar for a 


Six Months Subscription at any address in the United 


States. 


slang. Australians are praised in the 
book as brave, resourceful soldiers 
with plenty of initiative, who suf- 
fered heavy losses in the World 
War and in the present war, and 
who are fighting hard for victory 
for the United Nations. 

Australia is described as a coun- 
try which is bending every effort for 





victory, where clothing and food 


ticularly important in Ireland, were 
given in the handbook of that coun- 


try: 


1. Don’t argue religion. 


2. Don’t 


argue politics. 


The guide on Ireland concludes 


with this slogan: 


“It is common de- 


cency to treat your friends well; it 
is a military necessity to treat your 
Allies well.” 





here say. 


way. 


the portals without a pass. 
Flowers. He was in class. 


the sleepy Flowers; 
your girl friend off our hands?” 


Yeah, they were married that afternoon. 


And So They Married 
While the MPs Sighed 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—There should be no further doubt 
about the stubbornness of women—if there ever was any—observers 


They point to the case of Miss Junia McFarlane of Portland, 
Ore., and Pvt. Ross L. Flowers, of Company C, 51st Bn., MRTC. 

It seems that Miss McFarlane, with the glint of matrimony in 
her eye, suddenly swooped into Abilene, away ahead of schedule. 
Her spouse-to-be wasn’t expecting her for a couple of weeks, any- 
He wanted to finish his basic training before getting married. 
That’s what he wanted—not so Miss McFarlane. 

She breezed out to camp and learned that she could not enter 

The MPs phoned for the unsuspecting 
Miss McFarlane waited. The arm-band 
boys tried later, but Flowers had left for town. 
detail of motorcycles in search of him, but he could not be located. 
Then they begged Miss McFarlane to go back to town and return 
the following morning. But not Miss McFarlane. 
guns, in a driving rainstorm, all night long, for lightning had 
knocked out the Company C connection. 

Came the dawn, and an MP covered with mud was knocking at 
the barracks where Flowers bunked. 


The MPs sent a 


She stuck to her 


“Hey, bud,” he pleaded with 
“will you please come out to the gate and take 





device by stringing wire from the 
grounded plane to a motor vehicle, 
Private Arthur W. Rodrick, an Air 
Transport Command radio operator, 
guided two storm-lost bombers to 
safe landings at an advanced base 
in a mountainous area of China dur- 
ing the monsoon season, according 


Private’s Makeshift Radio 
Guides Bombers to Safety 


Rigging a makeshift radio homing@ 





to information received by the War 
Department. 

Returning from a mission in the 
face of dangerous weather, several 
B-25 medium bombers became lost 
and were unable to make radio con- 
tact. 

Realizing that the planes could not 
find base because of weather condi- 
tions, Private Rodrick rigged his 
homing device and made contact 
with the planes. His action is be- 
lieved to have saved two bombers 
and their crews from destruction. 


From now until the end of the year, August to Janu- 
ary, inclusive, each week ARMY TIMES will bring 
the home folks news of the Army everywhere. Each 
issue packed full of stories and features everyone 
wants to read. Take time out now—to send in your 
back home subscription! 
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EE 0 a cassanscssensncessnenanssonestcnsesencnnsenssesenenssscenensssnesssenenmncssssomamnevecssassesesseses a: ee tae 
sini Aberdeen Top Sergeant 
a Is Only 20 Years Old 
ity State p ey . ; . 
ABERDEEN PROVING GROUND, 
Name Md. — Twenty-year-old Nelson. G. 
Wheeler became one of the proudest 
Address men in™ the Army when Maj. Gen. 
. Charles T. Harris Jr., commanding 
City State general of the Aberdeen Proving 
My address is Ground, handed him his warrant as 
first sergeant and congratulated him 
Enclose $1.00 for each subscription. Gift card will be sent and/with a hearty handclasp. After 21 
subscription started with next issue. You can also subscribe| months in the Army, Sergeant 
at the same rate ito receive your own copy of ARMY TIMES| Wheeler has attained the highest 


in camp each week. 





rank among enlisted men as one of 
the Army’s youngest first sergeants. 








THE ARMY’ $ FAVORITE 
SHINE! 


GRIFFIN—the shoe polish 
that has been standard in the 
Army for over half a century.:: 
the shoe polish that outsells all 
other brands combined at post 
exchanges by more than two to 
one...is the shoe polish for youl 


GRIFFIN ABC 
SHOE POLISH 
Recolors and polishes 
to « high shine in one 
operation. Im the easy- 
opening tin...all pop- 


ular colors. 







GRIFFIN 


| The Service Shine Since 1890 

















Croft 


SoU UTMMMUML LULL UUM 


CAMP CROFT, 8S. C.—Maj. 
Durward S. Wilson, North 
native and member of the Army# 
32 years, was appointed by the We 
Department to assume commang 
Camp Croft’s Infantry Replacema 
Training Center. He is sched 
assume the assignment by Noy, 
Since the transfer of Maj. Ge 
Charles F. Thompson, the Croft} 
fantry training program has . 
under command of Brig. Gen. Ray 
nald W. Buzzell, who is expec . 
remain here as assistant to , 
Wilson. Col. F. D. Griffith, Jr, 


. Conduct of Croft soldiers 
off the reservation has shown 


provement on basis of a year’s 
parison in military police ree 
According to Maj. L. W. Merry, 
provost marshal, arrests by the ¢ 
military police over the past 
months as compared with a sin 
period in 1941, discloses a de 
of more than 50 per cent in offe 
. Over 170 Croftmen will be gr 
ed citizenship in naturalization ¢ 
monies this Friday in Spartan 
federal court . . . Lew Riggs, a 
batter for the Brooklyn Dodgers 
the past two seasons,- took oa 
enlistment for service in the 
Corps (ground crew) in induce 
ceremonies held here. A voluntes| 
Riggs came to Croft from his Me 
bane (N. C.) home . . . Reportin 
that high morale and spirits pr 
vail among Yank troops stationed @ 
the Fiji Island, Jay Auville of F 
kersburg, W. Va., a Red Cross fiel 
worker, arrived in Croft from 
Island of Veta LeVuka—main islani 
of the Fijis—where he spent ty 
past several months in interest ¢ 
Red Cross activities. He was 
signed to Croft to train Red Qty 
field workers ... Bridget A. Mu 
laney, a native of Ireland, and mem 
ber of the U. S. Army Nurse 

since 1918, was promoted from 

of first lieutenant to that of captaly 
She is believed to be the first Arm 
nurse in this area to receive a ¢ 
taincy . . . Fourteen Croft chaplain 
completed the course in Red Crow 


first aid. 
Soo Laudé 


U. Ss Army 


CHUNGKING, China—In his fi 
formal press conference here 
abroad since he became Foreign 
ister, Dr. T. V. Soong today 
over fifty foreign and Chinese n 
paper men that the energy exe 
by the American people in the 
effort was “tremendous” and 


. 
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“great Army, a 


tinues in position of post commana 
high opinion of Americans, and that |. 
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the United States was building # 
tough Army—-@ 
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In the forefront of fine New York hotels 
is the 27 story Henry Hudson, centrally 
located in Manhattan's midtown sector. 
its unexcelled facilities for rest and play 
ronk high with service men. 

Numerous lounges, sun decks, gome 
rooms, swimming poo!, gymnasium, twe 
popular priced restaurants ond cofeteria. 
A quiet neighborhood assures uninter, 
rupted bunk fatigue. Bimonthly service 
dences sponsored by the management 


GUARANTEED ARMY and WAVY TARIFFS 


Daily . . Single $2.00 Double $3.00 
Weekly . Single $12.75 Doubie $17.00 
1200 ROOMS - 1200 BATHS 

HOME OF 


The Officers’ 
Penthouse Club 



















A Bag A Day 
For More 
Pep and Energy 


Army that will be unbeatable.” \ 
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other entries. 


THIS dream-like scene is what took place one day this week at the CRTC Service Club at Fort 
Riley, Kan. when “Miss Subway,” or Miss Evelyn Clark of New York, stopped in for a coke. 
Who should be dishing out sodas and such behind the fountain but her very own husband! 
(Funny how things like that happen just as a photographer happens along.) 
Sidney J. Faden, here in training at the MPRTC, is the yardbird gazing with rapt attention at 
his lovely young wife, or could it be that he’s waiting for her to give him a nickel for the coke? 
Mrs. Faden was chosen Miss Subway in New York for the month of September out of 2000 


Anyway, 


competition is now in progress at 
the Mountain Training Center here 
between the modern jeep and the 
ancient mule as to which is superior 
for mountain warfare. 

The stubborn but sure-footed mule, | 
long the friend of sourdoughs and 
prospectors, had been considered the 
sole reliable beast of burden wher- | 
ever the road to battle left the flat 
pavement and wound up into the 
mountain fastnesses. 

Now the modern man-made ubiqui- | 
tious %4-ton truck, the jeep, is chal- | 
lenging the dynasty of the mule in 
mountainous trekking. The pack ar- | 
tillery is successfully using the jeep | 
to transport its heavy pack howitzers 
over rough terrain where previously | 
it was thought only animals could | 
travel. 

Weighing about twice as much as | 
its braying rival but packing a four- | 
wheel-drive wallop equal to 60 aver- | 
age mules, the mighty little jeep has | 
proved that it can carry a load of | 
guns, men and ammunition, and | 
three times faster than a mule. 

In addition, the jeep. needs no | 
bulky forage, no picket-line guard. 
Its daily rations can be carried in a 
small gasoline drum, easily dropped | 
by parachute from the air. 

The jeep leads again when it 
comes to carrying cargo. A good pay | 
load for the mule averages around | 
200 pounds, after the weight of its! 
9-pound saddle has been deducted. | 
A jeep, however will handle 800} 
pounds. On steep grades the little | 
truck will carry this load up slopes 








Pvt. 





BI Men Clout Quiz for Homers 


By Cpl. Ben Schneider 
FORT McCLELLAN, Ala. — Can 
you recite the 11 general orders ver- 
batim? How many of the following 
bugle calls do you salute: reveille, 
to the colors, and taps? 
Name the three methods by which 
communicable diseases are common- 
ly transmitted? Give six safety 
precautions which must be rigidly 
observed when you go to the rifle 





range to fire? 

If you can answer these four ques- 
tions correctly, you are entitled to 
a home-run, single, double and a 
triple respectively, provided you are 
in the 17th Battalion, Branch Imma- 
terial Reception Training Center. 

This is the new wrinkle in in- 
struction devised and expanded by 
the S-3 section of the 17th Battalion 





which has brought baseball into the 
area as an all-year round sport, and 
has been skillfully interwoven into 
the lecture and question classes held 
weekly in the battalion amphi- 
theater. 

In place of the cut and dried form 
of questions at the conclusion of a 
class in instruction and review, the 
S-3 section has designed and set uf 
a baseball diamond on a decorative 
board replete with all the trimmings 
except the peanuts and hot dogs! 
This is how it works. 

Twe companies are taken at a 
time to the battalion amphitheater. 
Nine men are selected at random 
from each company to form a team. 
The coach or manager is the field 
first sergeant, who can make substi- 
tutions in the line-up when neces- 











FORT RILEY, Kans.—Keeping in 
step with the streamlined training 
program, and to promote further ef- 
ficiency in the indiviual soldier, the 
tfapidly expanding MPRTC has add- 

a new pamphlet entitled ‘“Mill- 

tary Police Basic Training Notes” to 
the extensive course laid out for the 
MP Trainees. 
Just recenty compiled, this pamph- 
t contains a summary of nearly all 
Military police work taught here and 
cOmbines basic training notes. 

After finishing the training period 
each trainee is given one of these 
booklets as a refresher, and for con- 
sultation at any time while on duty 
in the various parts of the world. 

An interesting feature of this work 
is the language chart designed for 
traffic control men in which the traf- 
fic commands are translated into 
tight different languages, taking in 
Japanese, German, Italian, Russian, 








MP’s ‘Little Book’ Doesn’t 
Carry Telephone Numbers 


Cantonese, French, Spanish and Por- 
tuguese. The translations are so 
clearly set down that the trainee 
will have no difficulty mastering 
them. 

Other features the pamphlet takes 
in are the general orders, a history 
and summary of the duties of the 


military police, movement of indi- 
viduals in wart time, protection of 
industrial plants and vital installa- 


tions, criminal investigation, military 
law, fundamentals of traffic control, 
and organization of the Army in 
general. 


BACK IN 1938 the Air Forces had 
but one school with three main 
courses, mechanics, communication 
and armament Today there are 
more than a 100 with more than 20 
different courses. 





Again at Fort 


FORT SAM HOUSTON, Tex.—Offi- 
rs of the 


task of getting supplies to American 
Ps in the field, will keep even 


training conferences inaugurated 
t Monday. 

Even veteran majors and colonels, 
@ complex problems of 
Myriad foods, 
Ment 
tn 


the field, will become 


San Antonio Quarter- 
Master Depot, engaged in the vital 


More closely abreast of the latest 
Military and technical developments 

the Army’s vast Services of Sup- 
Ply through a new series of bi-week- 


ognized as outstanding experts in 
procure- 
Ment, storage and distribution of the 
clothing and equip- 
necessary for troop operation 
“school 





Mificers Must Go to Shel 


Sam Houston 


boys” again—armed with paper and 
pencils to take bona fide “exams” on 
each seminar—during the bi-weekly 
conferences. 


The conferences, arranged under 
the supervision of Col. J. A. Porter, 
commanding officer of the SAQMD, 
will be held in addition to the regu- 
lar instruction program, designed for 
new officers attached to the SAQMD 
for training in depot operation. 

Plans for the conferences are be- 
ing handled by Ist Lt. Edward J. 
Gelderman, SAQMD Plans and Train- 
ing Officer, and 2nd Lt. Earl Wallace. 
assistant SAQMD Plans and Train- 
ing Officer. 


first base, etc. 


and extracts a card. The 


company officers. 


A series of six questions, 


strikes. 


sack. Another 


has to be forced 


maker in 


adds additional 


in which 
question. 


to be greater. 


sary. The teams sit up on the plat- 
form in two rows, the first man in 
each row being the pitcher, catcher, 
The pitcher of the 
team at bat stands up, walks to a 
box ig front of the speakers’ rostrum 
labeled “pitcher”, dips his hand in 
card is 
handed up to the umpire in the ros- 
trum, said arbiter being one of the 
Before reading 
the question to the man at bat, the 
officer states that this question, 
answered correctly is good for either 
a single, double, triple or home run. | 


than the others, is used for balls and 


When a question is answered cor- 
rectly and the batter goes to first 
base, a light goes on at the first 
question answered 
correctly moves him to second and 
another light goes up there. 
in at all times. 
Each hit is accompanied by cheer- 
ing from the grandstand and a noise- 
the hands of a non-com 
atmosphere. 

Each man is allowed ten seconds 
to begin answering 
Also, the value of a ques- 
tion is changed from week to week 
as the men’s basic training progress- 
es and their knowledge is assumed 


of 35 degrees where mules would be | 
forced to zig-zag back and forth. | 

Its four-wheel drive, double trans- | 
mission and mud-cleat tires give the | 
jeep the traction of a tractor, though | 
still capable of mile-a-minute speeds | 
on suitable terrain. A mule can 
never achieve more than 15 miles 
an hour. Its average is six. 

So the contest goes on—mule or 
jeep? But experienced mountaineers 
know that both will have their place, 
working as a team. There will al- 
ways be narrow mountain trails 








Key Named Provost 


J | 
|Marshal in Europe | 
The War Department announced 
last week the selection of Maj. Gen. 
William S. Key, now gg eee | 
an Infantry division, to be Provost 
Marshal General in the European | 
theater. He will serve on Lt. Gen. 
Eisenhower’s staff as adviser on mat- 
ters pertaining to the relations be- 
tween U. S. Army soldiers and the 
British civil and military populations. 
He will have under his immediate 
supervision a large force of military 
police for the enforcement of police 
regulations among members of the 
U. S. Army forces and in areas oc- 
cupied by our troops. His duties 
will include the collection and cus- 
tody of prisoners of war, criminal 
investigation activities and coopera- 


simpler 





A run 


the 





tion with the British authorities in 





anti-sabotage activities. 


matters pertaining to blackouts nd 


Jeep Shares Task 
With Army Mule 


Rugged Little ‘ 


Truck Packs More 


Weight, But Each Has Place in Artillery 


CAMP CARSON, Colo.—A_ fierce®where only the plodding mules will 
be able to pick their slow, sure-foot- 
ed way. And the modern jeep and 
ancient mule will be pulling together. 






y.s. Men Use Jiv 2" 
ToTrip Enemy At is 


Now! In Spare Time, Learn 


JIU JITSU 


(JUDO) 


By Yourself, This Easy Way 





































In hand to hand fighting, trench raids, 
night patrols, a soldier trained in Judo 
possesses a powerful “secret weapon” 
that protects him against emerge: 
and surprise. In JUDO: 30 LESSON! 
IN THE MODERN SCIENCE OF JIU 
JITSU, you quickly learn the 103 bese 
offensive and defensive tricks. With 
brief explanations and large actioa 
photographs, this fascinating book 
shows how to apply or break each 
hold, how to maneuver your opponent 
into defeating himself. You can prac- 
tice each hold or counter-hold in your 
spare time, against the day when your 
knowledge of Jiu Jitsu may save 


your life. 
JUDO 


30 LESSONS IN THE MODERN 
SCIENCE OF JIU JITSU 
By T. SHOZO KUWASHIMA 


(Now training army officers in Chicago) 
and ASHBEL R. WELCH 


This book “gets right down to business!” Ne’ 
time is lost in preliminaries. You learn Judo'’s 
amazing bag of tricks right from the very 
start with 143 PHOTOGRAPHS showiag 
you how to carry out each fall, step by step, 
UDO, moreover, not only gives you a price-! 
less “secret weapon” against emergency, but 
its practice develops the whole body evenly 
and without strain. No previous expericace 
is necessary. 


NOW! ONLY *1.89/88) DA 
Many thousands bave mat {) 
paid the full price of ‘ 

$2.50 for their copies 

of JUDO. Te assure 
the widest possible 
mastery of Judo by 
America’s fighting men, 
price is reduced to 
$1.89. Order now, ns- 
ing conpon below. 


5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


| Prentice-Hall, inc. 
Dept. JT-15 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 

| Pleose send me copies of JUDO: 30 LESSONS 
IN THE MODERN SCIENCE OF HU JITSU, @ $1.89 
per copy. plus 10c postage. | enclose L) money order 
U check for $a. If within 5 doys, decide not 
te keep the book, it is understood | may retura & 

| for refund of the purchase price. 
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City. STATE 
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FIRST IN THE SERVICE 


With men in the Army, Navy, Marines, 
and Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette 
is Camel. (Based on actual sales records 
ia Post Exchanges and Canteens.) 


CAME 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


GIVE ME 


MILONESS 
AND FLAVOR 
APLENTY 





CAMELS EVERY 
TIME. THEYVE GOT 
WHAT | WANT. 
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enough) on the Lee anti-liquor amendment, now sleeping in a Con- 
gressional pigeonhole. 

But coming up is another harebrained scheme which requires 
comment, this one claiming Senator W, Lee O’Daniel of Texas as 
its pappy. It is the amendment to the youth draft bill insisting that 
18 and 19-year-olds be given a full year’s training before they’re 
sent overseas. 

This bright thought was presented to the Senate just before 
Congress went home to vote. It will be one of the first things to be 
taken up when the senators get down to business again after the 
election hangover has worn off. O’Daniel was reelected and you can 
expect to see him in there fighting, aided by a banjo and the O’Daniel 
“Little Wonder” Tear Jerker, Patent Number 0006547. 

If you think about it too much, you can get pretty maudlin over 
the idea that beardless boys should not be sent to the front, and you 
can collect a lot of sincerely bitter mail from mothers of teen-agers, 
protesting against sending their “babies” to the war. Pappy O’Dan- 
jel, who got into office on a strictly vaudevillian platform, will un- 
doubtedly get lots of support from this element. The argument will | 
inevitably turn to this point: 


Why not send off to the wars, first, the old men of 35 to 45 who | 4. 


have already lived half their lives and haven’t made much of them? 
And it is right here that O’Daniel’s argument against sending 


youths falls down. For the experience of the Army thus far is that |: 


too many of these old men of 40 and more simply can’t stand the 
gaff. Already the Army is faced with the possibility of having to 
discharge some of these men who have passed their physical prime. 

But that isn’t the only reason in favor of giving the Army a 
free hand to assign soldiers under 20 wherever and whenever it be- 
lieves they are most needed. 

This Army of today is so much better than the Army of the 
last war that there just isn’t any comparison. The new Army is 
better officered, better equipped, better trained. In the AEF of the 
last war were thousands of soldiers sent overseas with practically no 
training at all. They distinguished themselves, despite their lack of 
training, it’s true, and that is to their credit. 

But there is no such haphazardness in this war. No one is sent 
any place until he is trained for his job. 

Another thing, not all service overseas is necessarily combat 
service, and in that lies one of the peculiar inconsistencies.of the 
O’Daniel amendment. It would permit the Army to send young sol- 
diers to Alaska, which is not considered overseas, almost as soon as 
drafted. But it would not permit men to be sent to places like Puerto 
Rico or Bermuda or London or Hawaii or Ireland. The hazards of 
Alaska, not only from cold but from the threat of possible Japanese 
invasion, are obviously greater than the hazards of Puerto Rico, 
where the most serious cause of injury thus far has been sunburn. 

Congressional debate is likely to hold up thé youth draft for 
weeks. And there is need for haste. Next Wednesday is Armistice 
Day. Military men are convinced that the twelve months between 
November 11, 1942, and November 11, 1943, will tell the tale. So if 
the young men are to be there when this war’s crucial moment ar- 
rives, their training cannot begin a moment too soon. 

Every day their training is delayed will eventually be paid for 
in blood. 





everything a man can do to keep it 
that way. Where men can talk, and 
go where they please, where our 
kids can have toys to play with, and 
plenty of outdoor space to grow up 
to be clean, healthy American citi- 
zens. 

Then across we fight, fight and 
keep fighting. Dreaming of home, 
thinking of the time we can sail 
back to America. While we are 
fighting, we know our plans for the 
future with some nice American girl 
back home is coming true. We won- 
der if back home the one we had 
planned to share our life with is 
thinking of the same thing. We 
wonder if she is fighting as we are. 
Not in the same way, but to keep 
honest, love and a smile. Keep 
smiling and praying for your future. 
Every man has equal rights here. 
That’s what makes it so to live and 
love like anyone should do. That’s 
America. 

Our government is giving every 
man and woman, boy or girl an op- 
portunity to do his or her part. 
When a shell is fired at the enemy, 
we all want to think that “I did my 
share.” Our government only asks 
a little share from you when “we 
share everything we own, even our 
lives, to protect you and what we 
love. Let's keep it that way always. 
Freedom and péace—now and for- 
ever. You know how you can help, 
you've heard it a thousand times, 
but here is just one more time. Buy 
those war bonds and stamps. Please 

Yours truly, 
Cpl. Johnny Morgan, 


A Letter: 


What It 
Means 


Dear Sirs: 


Enclosed you will find a copy of 
a little speech written by myself. 
The boys here at camp think it is 
good and ask me to send it to your 
paper. I hope you will like it be- 
cause it is the true feeling of almost 
every soldier in the Army today. I 
hope you can find room in your 


paper to publish it. 


I’m just one soldier here in Amer- 
ica who works and lives for Ameri- 
ca. We fight to keep our country 
safe from those who try to rule the 
world. We want freedom. 

Army means everything to me. It 
isn’t just a group of people living 
and learning to fight. It means pro- 
tecting our future, our homes, the 
kinds of pastimes and freedom we 
all love. 

War is something like football. 
It’s two sides battling against each 
other to see who can win and is the 
best. We know we are the best, but 
we have to fight to show them. And 
we do fight. That's life to every 
American. Well, war is something 
like that, only we fight harder, be- 
cause we know we can’t lose. Our 301 TSS, 
forefathers fought and died for you | Keesler Field, Miss. 
and I to live in peace, let’s keep it — 
that way. We have the best of 
everything here in America. 

Then comes the time you can plan 


USE OF quick-frozen foods by the 
Army in the U. S. is expected to re- 
lease canned goods for shipment 
overseas and save vitally-needed-stee! 


THE SNEAK! . - 


Can’tcha’ Hear Them Banjos Strummin’?| 74 


That cartoon at right is all we have to say (and let’s hope it’s re r& 











From Nebraska: 








Message to Hitler 


(The roar of the motors on testblocks at the Technical 
Training Command’s schools late at night kept Private 
Moorefield awake as he lay in his bunk. But the constant 
roar eventually pounded out a message and inspired him to 
write the following message to Herr Adolph Schicklegruber, 
alias Hitler.—Ed.) 


By Pvt. Robert Moorefield 


Army Airbase, Lincoln, Neb. 


Listen, Herr Hitler: 


The sound you hear is not the wind, nor the beat of the drums of your 
marching armies, nor the crash of the sea against the shores of conquered 
Europe. 

It is louder, deadlier. ... 


The giant motors are turning, Herr Hitler! otors that are more than 
cylinders and pistons and bolts. They are the blood and bone and nerve 
of the men who give them life and strength. 

And those men—those students are hard at work—learning well the 
skills of war to keep those motors turning, to keep their planes—aloft—to 
“keep ‘em flying,” Herr Hitler! 


Students from Alabama and Pennsylvania and North Dakota and 
Mississippi and Maine and Georgia. Everywhere! They've left their farms 
and counters and—shops and factories; they've left the pleasant ways of 
peace to learn the hard, dreadful skills of war. 

The motors roar, the motors are turning, Herr Hitler! 

Are you high in the hills at Berchtesgarten? Then unfold your maps, 
and trace your finger across blackened Europe and the Atlantic to the New 
World. Why do you wince, Herr Hitler? Was the wind rattling In unrest 
against your window? 

The wind, or the whirlwind? Listen well, Herr Hitler! The sound you 
hear, you will learn to dread—the sound of the thunder of war from Ne- 
braska. . 

The students are hard at work, learning their new trade well and fast, 
the quicker to keep those motors turning, the quicker to batter you and 
your senseless hordes with a tremendous, conquering fury. 

Blow of hammer, twist of wrench, thrust of piston.... 

By day the motors roar, and through the long, productive nights, when 
the moon hangs like a silver badge beneath a cluster of stars—stars of ill 
omen for you and your kind, Herr Hitler. 

Their mighty roar rises and swells with the exultant shout of those 
brave gentlemen of England, those gallant men of Russia and China and 
their sout-hearted allies. 

It is one with the terrible cry of despair that breaks from the throats 
of those good men of France and Belgium and Holland and Poland, from 
the throats of those you have crushed to the very earth, but whose spirit 
sweeps across the world to swear your doom and the doom of those cronies 
who trail like jackals at your bloody heels. 

Listen well, Herr Hitler, for in the erd the sound you hear will crash 
against your ears, and break your bones, and freeze your blood. 

The motors roar! The planes are going up and we are going to “Keep 
"Em Flying!” 











for a wife home, and a. future. 
That’ swat. be ibht! for. “It’s worth | and tin. 





The sound you hear, Herr Hitler, is the thunder of war from Nebraska! 














AWULUAN ONLY. 
MUNIN NANNING 


A Blast from Overseas 


Several of the fellows were read 
ing your issue of August 8, and em 
joyed it very much until we read 
the article by T/Sgt. James J. Petty. 
What angered us was his statement 
that anyone not making S/Sagt. in 
four months asked for a transfer. 
Also he says he is asking for a tran® 
fer because he cannot make M/Sgt 
there at Camp Lee, Va. 

Now that is tough when a se 
soned veteran of U.S.O. dances and 


retreat parades has to be content 
with a mere T/Sgt. stripes. Does this 
flag waving veteran of Camp Le 
realize that there are millions of 
privates, corporals and buck ser 
geants who have been through the 
hells of Pearl Harbor, Midway and 
the Solomons, etc., who aren’t ask 
ing for stripes or transfers, but for 
victories. We wonder how this Nom 
Commissioned Officer would react om 
the firing line instead of a Congs 
Line. 
Cpl. Carl E. Stanbaugh 
Pfc. Evert L. Coleman 
Cpl. Andrew D. Baker 
Pvt. Sidney L. Goldfarb 
Sgt. Gordan B. Hudson 
Cpl. Frank McCrady 
Pvt. Colley B. Richardso 
S/Set. Daniel P. Bissett 
Set. Donald A. Dicks 


26th Bombardment Sqdn., 
Overseas 
Good Hunting 

CAMP CARSON, Colo.—The night 
was dark. Soldiers of the 89th Dive 
sion crouched with fixed bayonets 
for a practice raiding drill in the 
mountain country west of here. 

Suddenly a dark form rushed at 
the men. Cpl. Floyd Kephart, 33rd 
Infantry, lunged with his bayonet J 
instinctively. 

Then someone snapped on a flask 
light. Corporal Kephart had pagged 
a deer. 
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Company C had venison. 




















“a prerequisite of members of the 


WASHINGTON, 


D. C., NovemsBer 7, 1942 
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‘|Pilots, But Double Draft Net Gets La 


‘Not in AF 


Ground Forces Enlist 
Own Flyers to Observe 
FA Fire 


For the first time in the his- 
tory of the United States Army, 
officers and enlisted men of the 
Ground Forces may take wings 
and fly. Hitherto, except in the 
case of a comparatively few rated 
observers, the right to wear 
wings and draw flying pay was 


Army Air Forces. The adoption 
of organic air observation for 
Field Artillery has now opened 
the door to officers and enlisted 
men of the Ground Forces who 
fold civilian pilot ratings to use 
their special training in the war 
effort. 

The Field Artillery has now au- 
thorized its own organic planes for 
use in adjustment and surveillance 
of artillery fires. Proposed new 
tables of organization assign air ob- 
servation sections to artillery bat- 
talions and to division and brigade 
artillery headquarters. A training 
circular is being issued as a tenta- 
tive guide for the employment of 
those light liasion-type planes. 

Flying Jeeps Used 

The planes used are the familiar 
light commercial types with certain 
minor modifications. They are 
equipped with two-way radio for 
communication with the ground. 
They are neither armed nor armored. 
Their mission calls for operation as 

vated observation posts. They 
% above the artillery battalion 
areas at comparatively low altitudes 
but high enough to see over the next 
hill and adjust artillery fire on tar- 
gets defilated from terrestrial obser- 
vation. 

Operational training of the pilots 
for Field Artillery air observation is 
carried on in the Department of Air 
Training, Field Artillery School, Fort 
Sill, Okla. Officers and enlisted men 
of the Ground Forces who hold or 
have recently held Civil Aeronautics 
Authority private pilots licenses, who 
have logged at least 60 hours of 
pilot time, who weigh not in excess 
of 170 pounds and are able to pass 
the Class II physical examination for 
flying, are eligible for this training. 


d, 






























8 9th Trains as Commandos 


By LEE FERRERO 
CAMP CARSON, Colo.—Before this struggle is over, some 
Axis operators are going to feel the full effectiveness of the 89th 
Division’s new commando training system. 


Like 





“T” formation, the commando sys- 
tem has been modified and expanded. 
The 89th Division’s system, “Com- 
mando Alertness,” is the brainchild 
of Lt. C. R. “Tod” Goodwin, former 
University of West Virginia and New 
York Giants grid star. The course 
is being called, by men who have 
been around in army training cen- 
ters, one of the toughest in the 
nation, 


The course includes everything 


from warmup exercises to the cor- 
rect delivery of death blows. Pur- 
pose of the course is to toughen the 
men for situations which may rise in 
actua] combat. Included in the 
course are specially tabbed alertness 
exercises compromising every varia- 
tion of rollg, diving, crouches, crawls, 
vaults and running. A _ working 
knowledge of “judo,” the new lever- 
torture and silent death wrestling, 
is also required. To polish off this 
course soldiers are required to know 
knife breaks and run a tough moun- 
tain obstacle course located in the 
Pike’s Peak foothills. 


Clark Shaughnessy’s famed® 





The system has received the en- 
thusiastic approval of the men, each 
of whom will be required to go 
through the course as part of train- 
ing. Competitive impetus is added 
by the insertion of rough and tumble 
individual and group games during 





the routine conditioning schedule. 

Weather is no obstacle to the 
training schedule. In fact, instruc- 
tors took advantage of a recent snow- 
fall to test their men over the dif- 
ficult obstacle course under adverse 
conditions. 

Attracting a great deal of atten- 
tion is the “judo” phase of training, 
which comes after rigid practice in 
stalking an opponent. Blows and 
holds which are guaranteed to black- 
out or paralyze an oppent are prac- 
ticed diligently. 





Shades of Gen. Washington 


CO Lends Shivering 
Sentry His Overcoat 


By Cpl. Martin O'Neill 


FORT MOULTRIE, S. C—Many 
years ago, in the icy horror of Val- 
ley Forge, according to legend, Gen. 


George Washington noticed a shiver- 
ing sentry on guard duty. He gave 
the man his great-coat and, with a 





New Rules Ease Way 
Of Gifts to Prisoners 


A simplified procedure for mailing 
packages to prisoners of war and 
interned civilians by the next of kin 


or designated persons was an- 
nounced by a group of Government 
agencies. 


The plan was drafted by repre- 
sentatives of the State, War, Navy 
and Postoffice Departments, the Of- 
fice of Censorship, Board of Econom- 
lc Warfare and the American and 
International Red Cross. 

The provisions allow mailing of 
one package every 60 days to a pris- 
oner of war or internee whose ad- 
dress has been reported by the ene- 
my. The plan is in addition to the 
Red Cross system of sending pack- 





ages, already in operation. 

The contents of each package must 
be listed on a Postoffice Department 
customs declaration form; the pack- 
ages must not exceed 11 pounds 
gross weight or be larger than 18 
inches long or 42 inches in length 
and girth combined. 

The packages may contain smok- 
ing accessories, toilet articles, 
clothes mending material, clothing, 
indestructible toys for children and 
games such as cards, checkers and 
baseballs. 

The food list contains such items 
as processed cheese, dried fruits, ce- 
reals, dried milk, coffee, tea and 
cocoa. 





word of praise, passed on into his- 
tory. 

Pfc. Ralph E. Zelno of Battery A, 
263rd Coast Artillery, has a better 
story to tell of his regimental com- 
mander, Col. Frank H. Barnwell. 


“I was standing guard the other 
night on a vehicle bridge near Fort 
Moultrie,” Private Zelno related. “It 
was a night which had turned raw 
and my overcoat was miles away in 
my barracks. A car pulled up and 
stopped. 

“Colonel Barnwell stepped out. He 
was on his way back from a visit 
in Florence, S. C., and noticed me 
shivering on the bridge. He gave me 
his overcoat with the eagles flashing 
on it, and said, ‘Son, you can be a 
colonel for the rest of the night.’ 


“So I walked my guard and the 
next morning I came into the colon- 
nel’s office to return the coat. He 
asked if I'd stood up pretty well and 
I said, ‘Yes, sir,’ and he said, ‘Fine.’ 

“Then he said, ‘When was the last 
time you were home?’ 

“And I told him I was in the Army 
eight months and hadn’t been home 
yet.” 

“In almost no time there was a 15- 
day furlough being filled out for me. 
And I think the colonel’s a great 
guy. And won't the folks back home 
in Stuyvesant, N. Y. be surprised 


Dad 


» Te to Army Times 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—When 
the postman stepped up on the 
porch of Bradley Ausbun’s home 
in Puyallup, Wash., a few weeks 
ago both Bradley—who is 44— 
and his son, Clyde, were sitting 
in a porch swing. 

The postman handed the older 
man an official-looking envelope. 
It was a notice from the local 
draft board for Clyde to appear 
for induction in the Army at an 
early date. 

“You're in the Army now, 
son,” said Ausbun to his 21-year- 
old son. 


Then the postman pulled an- 
other envelope from his sack and 
Clyde spied the address on it 
first. 

“Yes, and you’re in the Army 
now, too, Pop,” grinned Clyde. 

And he was, The two men were 


<= 


inducted and were recently sent 
from Fort Lewis to Camp Crow- 
der where both are attending 
Wire School at this Signal Corps 
Replacement Training Center. 
The two privates are in the same 
company and occupy adjoining 
barracks. 

“We're glad we're in this war 
together,” said the Ausbuns. 
They sent on a sort of advance 
guard in the person of Elmer 
Ausbun, Clyde’s 24 - year - old 
brother, who’s been in the Army 
a year. 
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No substitutes, in these IMPERIAL 
Pipes! Each one is made of the same 
FINE IMPORTED MEDITERRA} 
NEAN BRIAR you've always smoked, 
And remember that IMPERIAL’s exe 
clusive Honey-Treatment (real honey) 
in the bowl) makes these pipes smoke 
sweet, and mild from the very first 
puff. Smoke IMPERIAL—you don't 
have to “break it in”! 
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to see me.” 








Army, Red Cross Join To Aid 


and the assurance that a furlough 
would follow. 

Capt. K. G. Anthony, the company 
commander, also offered his car and 
the services of the company first 
sergeant as chauffeur to take Wur- 
haft to the train, where Larson gave 
him Red Cross money to make the 
trip. 

The entire arrangement took less 
than an hour. 





DURING A seven-month period 
this year, 45 per cent more training 


(ial The course of instruction covers a 
period of seven weeks and the time 
is approximately equally divided be- 
tween flight instruction and instruc- 
tion in the maintenance and repair of 
liaison-type airplanes and engines. 
wing | The first two weeks of the flight 
maneuvers with which the pilot 
as should be already familiar, but on 
By which. in most cases, he requires 
» read brushing up. 
nd em Learn to Fly Low 
e read The remainder of the flight cur- 
Petty. riculum is devoted to the operational 
training of the pilots to fit them for 
tement # the low altitude maneuvering re- 
Sgt. in quired of them in the field and to 
-ansfer. bring them to the high degree of 
trans proficiency necessary to operate the 
planes safely in the types of ter- 
M/Sst f rain which will be encountered 
under tactical conditions. A certain 
A seh amount of instruction in observation 
es al of fire from the air is included in 
re the course. 
a While on duty as students at the 
es Lee } Field Artillery School, pilots will be 
ip Placed on flying status and will re- 
. an ceive flying pay. Upon graduation 
rn the the enlisted pilots are given the 
s" 4 gtade of staff sergeant. They are 
ay — rated, wear wings and are placed 
see a od flying status and receive flying 
is re Forms for application for this duty 
eac by qualified personnel have been dis- 
Cong#} tributed to the Ground Forces and 
upon execution should be forwarded 
auch direct to the Commandant, Field Ar- 
ey tillery School, Fort Sill, Okla. 
> oe... 
dfarb 
dson \ 
dy 
hardson 
=! Private in Record Ti 
in rivate in hecor ime 
CAMP KOHLER, Calif.—The speed 
with which the Army and the Red 
Cross can operate in handling the 
Personal problems of the enlisted 
e night Man was well illustrated in a recent 
th Dive Case at this camp. 
venti Trygve Larson, Red Cross field 
in the Tepresentative at the post, received 
a & wire at 8:30 a.m. that the mother 
shed st of Pvt. Charles Wurhaft, a member 
*t. 33rd of a training unit at the Signal Corps 
bayonet Placement Training Center, was 
’ Seriously ill at her home in Milwau- 
a flash ee. Wis. 
heal Larson contacted Private Wurhaft's 





©oOmpany commander, who imme- 
tely granted a three-day pass with 
Permission to travel to Milwaukee 





hours were flown by beginning pilots 
than in 10 years prior to 1940, yet 
the accident rate was lower this 
year. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A PAIR OF SHOES ON ACTIVE SERVICE 








A VL Available in 
” “| Army Brows 
Cordovan 
Oxblood, Black 
White Giaze 
Boy —am | disgusted! If the boss would just Three cheers! He got SAVE TIME WITH 
The day ! was issued | get some Dyanshine some Dyanshine — now 
looked great — but now Liquid Shoe Polish. The | look like something. ANSHIN INE 
my color has gone and davber makes # easy Inspection was a breeze Sie 
my toes are all scuffed to apply—it adds color and | hear we're step- 
ea —— feeer ne AL uibfoos POLISH 
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FORT MEADE’S radio school is operating day and night to turn out 
hundreds of communication experts for the Army. Pictured above, upper 
left, is a general view of the class during a code practice session. Upper 
right, Staff Sgt. Harry W. Vest, left, instructor, and Capt. Leroy W. Reeves, 
director of the school, lecture on the technicalities of SCR 195, better 


say 


Meade Radio School On 24-Hour Basis 





known as the “walkie-talkie.” 
structor, transmits an aptitude test with a code blinker light. 
tight, Tech. Sgt. Hom Kum, instructor, operates a manuel key to give a 
code aptitude test. Captain Reeves is at center, and Pvt. John Harrington, 
one of the students, is at right. 





Perce 


Lower left, Staff Sgt. Joseph Kemp, in- 
Lower 


By Sgt. Grant Anderson 


Special to Army Times 

FORT MEADE, Md.—Hundreds of sol- 
diers are becoming communications ex- 
perts at the 29th Division Radio School 
here which is running on a day and night 
schedule to supply an adequate number 
of qualified operators for the newly 
streamlined division. 

Classes are in session dally from 7 a.m. 












until 11 p.m. Daytime classes run from 
early morning until 5 p.m., when the 
night students come in. The instructional 
staff is working 16 hours daily. 

“It is hard to get and train good radio 
men,” Captain Leroy W. Reeves, director 
of the school, said, “but once a soldier 
has a good working knowledge of radio 
communications, he is a greater asset to 
the Army and also possesses a trade that 
he can take back to civilian life.” 


Men with the highest intelligent quo- 
tients make the best operators. Usually 
upon their return to their organizations 
upon the completion of the-course the 
radio experts receive technical ratings 
or are advanced to non-commissioned 
grades. Those without rhythm are not 
adaptable to training. 

During the 12-week course, the soldiers 
learn radio codes in all forms and become 
trained in the use of radio telephone, 


radio telegraph, blinkers and panels, 

Learning radio codes consists of study- 
ing to convey thoughts by a new medium. 
In the early stages soldiers transmit by 
letters; later they advance to words and 
sentences. Automatic tape machines 
which are adjustable to various speeds 
are used for code practice in addition to 
manually keyed messages. Field condi- 
tions are simulated throughout’ the 
course. 
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Maintaining Morale Is Special Service’s Job 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Morale, 
the indefinable something which in- 
creases the military effectiveness of 
men at war, is the problem of the 
Camp Campbell Special Services 
Branch. 

The subject of morale has been a 
pet of psychologists, a maxim with 
militarists and means big business 
for our Army officials. Many defini- 
tlons of morale have been offered. 
Esprit de corps, spirit, the will to 
fight, the release of nervous tension 
brought about by necessary strict 
discipline are a few of the explana- 
tions given for morale. However, 
good morale is characterized by the 
inherent “zip” and dash of the Amer- 
ican as demonstrated by the records 
of soldiers on Bataan, Midway, Wake 
and other fronts in the global war. 

Replace Civilians 

At Camp Campbell the Special 
Services office is headed by Capt. 
Lester D. Friend, aided by 2nd Lt. 
Richard L. Newcomb, assistant spe- 
cial services officer and theater offi- 
cer, and Capt. Roy R. Bobbitt, ath- 
letic officer. 


During the last war, educational, 


and we)fare 
which form the basis of morale 
work, were carried on largely 
| through civilian agencies. With the 
| expansion and reorganization of the 
|Army and War Department, the 
| problem of morale has since passed 
j eee several départments of the 

Army and is now administered by 
| Special Services offices of the vari- 
ous camps and posts throughout the 
| country. 

Movie Men Cooperate 

The Special Services office at 
Camp Campbell is concerned with 
providing soldiers who are training 
at the huge camp with adequate 
welfare, recreation, education and 
information facilities. 

The backbone of soldiers’ enter- 
tainment is provided by the Army 
Motion Picture Service which oper- 
ates the chain of theaters in camp. 
Of the five t’ eaters planned for 
Camp Campbell, three are now com- 
plete, and seat more than 3000 men. 
When all five theaters are in opera- 
tion, 4800 persons can be accommo- 
dated at each showing. 


“Through cooperation with mo- 


| recreational services, 








Poor Dad! a Private, He’s 
Outranked by His Children 


CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Pvt. Eugene 
CG. Gesele of Company B, 32nd Bat- 
talion, finds himself in the strange 
position of a father who will have 
te salute his own children if they 
should meet while in the service. 

And he will likewise have to raise 
his hand in salute for his brother. 

A veteran of the last war, Gesele, 
who is 45, boasted of being “‘the boss” 
of his family. 

Then came 
Ja 


December 7, and the 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbor. 
t to “join up’: was daughter 


irene, @ gradyste nurse, She en- 


tered the service as a second lieu- 
tenant in the Army Nurse Corps. 
She is now in Australia. 

Son Eugene Jr., who often spoke 


of “joining the Navy,” signed up 
for service with that branch. He 
was stationed aboard a battleship 


for a while, then entered an officers’ 
training school in Florida. He is 
due to receive his commission as 
ensign any day now. 

His brother, Charles W. Gesele, 
ig a captain in the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department, now _ serving 
“overseas,” 








tion-picture producers and distribu- 
tors, the soldier at Camp Campbell 
may see a film in one of the camp 
theaters before his younger brother 
sees it on Broadway,” says Lieuten- 
ant Newcomb, camp theater officer. 

Testifying to the advancing front 
of education in our American de- 
mocracy is the fact that in the First 
World War, four-fifths of our sol- 
diers had never been beyond grade 
school. In the present Army two- 
thirds of the men have had educa- 
tlonal experience beyond grade 
school. 

Accordingly, increased emphasis at 
Camp Campbell is being placed on 
soldier education. With the help of 
educators and universities, an Army 
Institute has been organized to offer 
sOldiers, through correspondence, a 
broad range of instruction in aca- 
demic and technical subjects. 

Also during the first three months 
of training, various lectures of an 
educational nature are provided the 
men at Camp Campbell. The origins 
of the war and international rela- 
tions are subjects covered to keep 
the soldier thoroughly abreast with 
current events. 

Libraries, 

Supplementing the program al- 
ready cited will be the three li- 
braries, located in each of the Camp 
Campbell service clubs. 

Plans now call for each library to 
be supplied with an initial collection 
of 5000 volumes plus an adequate 
number of current magazines and 
technical manuals. 

“Soldiers inviting friends or rela- 


Too 








tives for a visit to Camp Campbell 
need not worry about finding rooms 
for them while they are here. We 
have three guest houses at Camp 
Campbell—two for white visitors and 
one for the guests of the colored 
soldiers,” explained Captain Friend. | 


There are 28 rooms in guest houses 
1 and 2 and 10 rooms in guest house 
3, making a total of 66 attractively 
furnished rooms for the soldiers’ 
guests. 





Private Is ‘Made’ 
Navy Recruiter | 


By Pvt. Thomas Sibenik 
CAMP FORREST, 


Along with other parts of its pro- 
gram for the general welfare of the 
men, Camp Campbell has undertaken 
to provide more numerous and better 
recreational facilities. 

Day Rooms Help 

Two hundred and four company 
day rooms with facilities for small 
games, reading and writing, together 
with regimental recreation halls for 
lectures, theatricals and other events 
contribute not a small part to Camp 
Campbell’s plan for soldiers after- 
drill relaxation periods. 

Through the athletic branch of 
the Special Services office at Camp 
Campbell, directed by Capt. Roy R. 
Bobbitt, an intensive program of 
athletics is planned to enable every 
soldier at camp to participate in 
some sort of sport in the physical- 
fitness campaign designed to keep 
the Camp Campbell soldier in top 
physical condition. The field house 
with a seating capacity of 4000 and 
more than 90 outdoor fields, facili- 
tate playing all types of games. 


Tenn. 
for the U.S. 


a private in the U.S. Army. 


at Fort Meade, 


for radio station 
burg, Pa., his home town. 


was announced his appointment 


of the U.S. Navy.” 
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Give ARMY TIMES 
At CHRISTMAS 


—to someone in the Army 
—to someone back home 


You'll find a Christmas Gift Subscription Order Form on 
Page 5. List additional names on separate sheet, with 
any special Christmas Message you want sent with the 
Christmas Gift Card—and mail, with Two Dollars for each 
Year's Subscription, One Dollar for each Six Months’ 
Subscription, to ARMY TIMES, Daily News Building, 
Washington, D. C. 







— Being 
appointed a recruiting representative 
Navy isn’t news in it 
self, but it is when you happen to be 


That's just what happened to Pvt 
Edward J. Patrick who is stationed 
with the 80th Infantry Division here. 
Before his induction into the service 
Md., Patrick was & 
sports and special events announcer 
WHJB in Greens 
Recently, 
following his transfer here from Fort 
Meade, Patrick received a forwarded 
letter from station WHJB in which 


“authorized recruiting representative 
It was signed 
by Lt. E. B. Keckler, U.S.N.R., west 
ern Pennsylvania recruiting officer 
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By Cpl. Jim Kluttz 
FORT EUSTIS, Va.—Five old auto- 
mobiles left in the parking lot here 
have been added to the scrap metal 
lection on the post... The cars 
re left by soldiers who decided 
nat the machines had outlived their 
fulness ..- John Edward Philip 
albert MacDonald, 3rd, is the name 
a corporal here ... His friends 
him “Al” ... Mess Sgt. W. W. 
Cheney of Headquarters, 1st Group, 
gent three years working as a 
eomedian and also toiled for a con- 
Jerable length of time as a clown 
a circus ... His friends are al- 
Sways on the lookout for him to pull 
some of his funny stuff while serv- 
jng them chow... ; 

Private Charles F. Hankins, of 
the 15th Battalion, was a rookie on 
the police force in Philadelphia be- 
fore being inducted into the Service 
_ His beat only covered about six 
miles . . . Long hikes, therefore, are 
nothing unusual to him .. . Private 
Thomas Matzabaugh won a Golden 
Gloves Championship last year with 
, broken ankle .. . Competing in 
the 118-pound class, he received the 
several hours before the 
tch for the title was scheduled 
* However, his opponent failed to 
appear, and Private Matzabaugh 

took the crown on a forfeit... 
Most people think they have done 
well when they've mastered one for- 
eign language—but that’s just a be- 
inning for Private Harold Howard, 
of the 12th Battalion here... He 
can speak and write in six different 
janguages—French, German, Italian, 
Portuguese, Spanish and English 
.. He’s thinking about studying 
a few others during his spare time 
., Pvt. Dale Shulaw, of the same 
unit, was offered a place with a con- 
cert {and in Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
recently. . . . Private Shulaw plays 

the piano, cornet and organ... 
Private Floyd Briggs of the 9th 
Battalion, is a veteran of World War 
1, and is a former boxer of note... 
From 1918, 1927, he battled 
under the name of Jack Willis .. . 
Among some of the leading fighters 
e met were Tiger Flowers, Henry 
regg, and Mickey Walker... He’s 
till in the best of condition, and 
hallenges anyone on the post, in his 
‘weight class, to a match... While 
group of Seventh Battalion men 
ere going through the woods the 
ther afternoon they discovered ail 
ld Model T Ford, nearly buried in 
he sand, which had been there since 
917... . It immediately became 
rt of the huge scrap metal pile 
ing gathered here by the salvage 
fficers . . . The men have covered 
that territory with a fine-toothed 
omb for more scrap metal articles 
that might also be buried there... 








































Youngsters 


ry To Enlist 


FORT CUSTER, Mich.—The Bu- 
au of Missing Children may have 
to be moved from the police station 
the Fort Custer Recruit Recep- 
tion Center if the trend of the last 
week continues to develop here. 
Parents of teen-age boys who dis- 
appear from home are now first 
calling the reception center here to 
see if the boys are trying to join 
the Army and then are calling the 
Police in the second place. A num- 
r of Detroit families have been 
ght in their first guess this week. 
Several boys 15, 16, and 17 years 
ld from the Detroit area having 
eard that the Army is enlisting 
en under 21 have showed up at 
he reception center, only 
red down and held until their 
rents could arrange to have them 
turned to wait for that 18th birth- 
jay. 
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CAMP FUNSTON, Kan. — Mice 
trying to get into the Afmored 
Force Tables of Organization has 
taused a problem for Lt. Col. Al- 
ton W. Howard and his staff of 
the Inspector General’s Office of 
; the 9th Armored Division. 

Some time ago a mouse took 
Possession of a drawer in Col. How- 
atd’s desk in which the Tables of 





' 2 Organization of an Armored Divi- 

’ i }*lon were kept. Each morning the 

, ww |™ouse would disappear as well as 

' Ma 8 Portion of the T. O. 

; b- ecently upon opening the draw- 
me Col. Howard found to his sur- 

' h. ise five new units activated to 
- Mid to his mice troubles which 
X Mobably means that the remainder 
w i the cadre is headquartered in 


Mother office. 


gal the 





The Army is anxious to enlist the | 


here is no provision for enlistment 
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YANK INGENUITY — This unnamed, but handy, man-about- 


camp (stationed somewhere in Iceland) salvaged a few pack- 
ing boxes and fashioned them into a combination desk, book- 
case, chiffonier, wardrobe, medicine cabinet, dressing shelf, 
etc. (Wardrobe is behind him and can't be seen too well in 


the pic.) 








—Signal Corps Photo. 


Fake War 


Wounds 


Thrill Rookies 


Lieutenant at Camp Grant Imitates 
Real Thing with Wax and Paint 


CAMP GRANT, Ill.—First Lt. Jo- 
seph W. Thomas was lecturing on 
fractures and gunshot wounds to 
some 200 men in Company A, 29th 
Battalion. After a detailed descrip- 
tion, he turned to a sergeant and 
whispered: “Please bring in the vic- 
tim.” 

A human form covered with blan- 
kets was carried to the stage on a 
stretcher. Lieutenant Thomas drew 
back the upper part of the blanket, 
revealing the head and chest of a 
living man. He asked the audience 
to pass the stage in single file and 
see what a gunshot wound in the 
chest looked like. 

The men shuddered as they filed 
past the “victim.” They saw a man 
with a chest opening large enough 
to make visible a section of the lung 
tissues. 

“That’s an awful 
pered one rookie. 

“Looks like the real thing,” com- 
mented another. 

Not Real, Though 

After the last man had his look, 
Lieutenant Thomas smiled. Then he 
relieved his audience with an an- 
nouncement that the “victim” was 
as healthy as they were; that his 
chest was covered with a plaster 
cast, constructed and painted to sim- 
ulate a gunshot wound. 

(A similar use of models in train- 


wound,” whis- 





Just What Is a Parachutist? 
Here’s What They Have to Say 


By Pvt. William E. Chapman 
FORT BRAGG, N. C.—What is a parachutist? 
Most people seem to regard parachutists with awe, as if they 
all were supermen; or with pity, feeling that they are lost souls 
in a suicide organization and have fallen slightly off the beam for 


joining such an outfit. 

Actually, a cross section of them 
would reveal that they are average 
youthful Americans, with a zest for 
action and excitement and a very 
enthusiastic determination not to let 
anyone outdo them in contributing 
their bit toward winning the war. 

They laugh when the word “sui- 
cide” is mentioned in connection 
with their activities, for nothing is 
further from the truth. In reality, 
parachutists are nothing more than 
superbly trained and equipped infan- 
try, who travel by plane and operate 
behind enemy lines. It is exciting 
and thrilling, but the statistics prove 
how safe it is. 

"Chute Never Fails 

“The ’chute always opens,” para- 
chutists say, “and, anyhow, we have 
a reserve to pull if it doesn’t.” As 
a matter of fact, the percentage of 
casualties in proportion to the tre- 








mendous number of jumps made is 
almost too low to calculate. 

Some men never tire of wondering 
two things: Why did parachutists 
join the jumpers in the first place, 
and what is it like on that first 
jump? 

Why? Most parachutists, when 
asked, will shrug their shoulders and 
say, “I don’t know. Maybe I’m just 
crazy.” But a little prodding will 
reveal that, in general, most of them 
wanted action, want to go into com- 
bat as quickly as possible, have a 
taste for excitement, and enjoy that 
feeling of pride which always accom- 
panies their being in the best and 
toughest (that’s what we said, you 
men in the armored units) outfit in 
the Army. 

Four Tell Why 

Four parachutists, all members of 
the 504th Parachute Infantry of the 
82nd Airborne Division, were picked 
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DEVY EDWARDS (left) and Ida Jarvis came to Camp Edwards 


this week along with other entertainers to present the Devy 
Edwards Caravan at the Red Cross Building for station hos- 


pital patients. 


Devy sponsors a daily program on Army news 
over Station WLAW, Lawrence 


Miss Jarvis, known as the 


“Blonde Bombshell,” thrilled the 600 soldier-patients with her 


singing of popular numbers. 


at random and asked why they joined 
and told to describe briefly their 
sensations on the first jump. Their 
answers are interesting and fairly 
typical. 

Pvt. Ed Atkins was reluctant to 
talk, but under questioning revealed 
that: “For six generations someone 
in my family has fought for liberty 
in one war or another, and in every 
war in which the United States was 
a participant. I couldn’t stay out. I 
enlisted even though I could have 
been deferred. P 

“I have always been crazy about 
planes, was working in an aircraft 
factory on the West Coast and nat- 
urally wanted to join some outfit 
that got into the air. But to be 
honest, if anyone had told me a few 
months ago that I would be jump- 
ing out of planes, I would have said 
he was crazy. 

“One reason I picked the ’chutes 
was because I heard it was a real 
he-man’s outfit, and I wanted to be 
a part of it. 

Third Was Worst 

“My first jump was a mixture of 
curiosity and nervousness. Like ev- 
eryone else, I was more afraid of 
hesitating or refusing in the door 
than actually jumping. My worst 
jump was the third one. I really 
sweated that one out, but they come 
easier now.” 

Pvt. L. G. Carroll had been in the 
regular Army about two years. “I 
guess,” he said, “that my reason was 
to prove to myself that I could make 
it, keeping up with the best.” Car- 
roll said he looked forward to his 
first jump for so long, building it 
up as one obstacle that he simply 
had to hurdle, that when he did 
jump it was startlingly easy. “I 
thought it would be as totugh as 
sticking my head in a lion’s mouth, 
and I had made up my mind I was 
going to make it, however I felt. 
Then it all happened so quickly and 
was so much easier than I had ex- 
pected that I couldn’t believe it.” 

Cpl. Herb Carney says: “I suppose 
one of my main reasons was that I 
couldn’t support my wife and six- 
year-old child on a soldier’s pay. My 
first jump? Hell, I was too scared 
and I don’t remember anything 
about it. I just saw the door come 
up and took off. Next thing I knew 
I was floating to the ground as com- 
fortably as if I were in a swing. That 
canopy above me sure looked good. 
I really sweated out my fifth jump. 
I hadn’t jumped for six weeks and 
I just began to realize what I was 
doing.” 

Like Paradise 

Pvt. George Seal said he heard a 
parachute outfit was like being in 
paradise: No KP, no guard details, 
good food, the best of everything. 
“But I've never run so far or so 
long in my life. I joined because I 
was stuck behind a desk in my re- 
placement center, and I wanted a 
little action. Well, I got it, and now 
I’m back behind a desk, but it’s all 





right.” 








ing medical corps recruits at Fort 
Meade, Md., was reported by 
ARMY TIMES Oct. 24.—Ed.) 

A few minutes later, Lieutenant 
Thomas brought forth another “vic- 
tim.” This one had a compound 
fracture of a femur. And like the 
first exhibit, the injury appeared so 
natural that the men couldn’t be- 
lieve it was simulated. A broken 
bone protruded through the skin, 
with the bone marrow clearly visible. 
Blood splotches on the skin added 
to the realism. 

“Tl never forget that picture,” 
whispered a rookie from Alabama. “If 
I ever see a man with a wound like 
that I'll know it’s a compound frac- 
ture.” 

That’s His Intention 

And that’s exactly what Lieutenant 
Thomas was aiming at. “Once they 
see an injury in natural form they 
will never forget it,” he said. 

Since that day, the young officer 
has been spending off hours con- 
structing other models, showing 
other injuries in natural form. 

To obtain realism, he uses real 
bones—salvaged from the mess hall. 

The ribs in the first “victim’s” 
chest came from a porker. The “lung 
tissues” were a piece of sponge. 

In a model of a fractured humerus, 
he also wanted to show the artery. 
He used a drinking straw, which 
with a little paint looks so much 
like a real artery that only a doctor 
could tell the difference. 

For bone marrow he used sawdust 
—with the same good effect. 

With the assistance of Cpl. John 
P. Naughtin, who does the art work 
—with oil paint—Lieutenant Thomas 
has so far made 12 models, each 
showing a diffetent section of the 
human anatomy and illustrating a 
different wound. One cast, represent- 
ing both sections of an arm, has in- 
juries ranging from a bullet wound 
in the upper humerus, to shrapnel, 
Stab, incised, lacerated and punc- 
tured wounds—with an_ infection 
thrown in for good measure. 

“Blisters” of Wax 


Another shows the effects of mus- 
tard gas on an arm, with large 
white blisters raised over red skin 
surface. Others illustraté simple frac- 
tures, showing no break in the skin 
but a clear bone deformity; fractured 
clavicle, as well as first, second and 
third degree burns of an arm. 

“Blisters” for the burned arm are 
made of wax, and appear identical 
with the real thing. 

Lieutenant Thomas found the cast 
models so effective that he is willing 
to spend more of his off hours to 
make additional ones. The process 
is quite simple. 

First step is to get a patient. Ap- 
ply plaster of paris cast to arm or 
leg, keeping it there until sufficiently 
hardened to retain its form. Then 
remove cast and dry completely; 
smooth off the surface. “Build up” 
the desired injury by inserting bones, 
tissues, ulcers, blisters, etc. Add more 
plaster to hold “wound” in place. 
Smooth down surface, then apply 
coat of varnish. Dry completely, 
then get a brush and paint the re- 
quired colors. 


Meet Sooner 


Than Expected 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—It’s a 
small world, at least for two privates 
stationed at Camp Butner. 

On September 29 at Welch, W. Va., 
draftee Clata Mitchell bid farewell 
to his father Bechure Mitchell, who 
had enlisted in the Army. The two 
men then went to different reception 
centers, one to Huntington, and the 
other to Fort Thomas. 

From Fort Thomas, Pvt. Clata 
Mitchell was sent to Camp Butner. 
One morning, after about a week at 
his new camp, he was awakened by 
familiar voice saying, “Hi Rookie”!! 

Pvt. Clata Mitchell of the 339th 
Engineers looked up to see his dad, 
who was quartered in the nearby 
barracks of the 60th Medical Bat- 
talion. 

Mrs. Bechure Mitchell had re- 
ceived letters from the two men 
at Camp Butner, and notified her 
husband of the nearby presence of 
his son. 


Col. Wave New CO 
Of Hancock Hospital 


FORT HANCOCK, N. J.—Lt. Col 
Logan N. Weaver arrived at Fort 
Hancock last Sunday to assume com- 
mand ‘of the Station Haspital. 








> 
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Ten-Week Croft Course Tells Soldier 
About Global War He's Fighting 


CAMP CROFT, S. C.—The 
American soldier of today is not 
only trained to be the best fight- 
ing man in the world, but also 
the best informed. Working on 
the principle that a man who 
knows every phase of the war 
picture will make a better soldier, 
the U. S. Army has instituted an 
extensive orientation program. 

Brig. Gen. Reginald W. Russell, 
commander of the infantry replace- 
ment training center here, believes 
that the orientation program— 
something unheard of in World 
War No. 1—marks a definite, pro- 
gressive step for the modern 
streamlined Army of America. 

The course consists of ten basic 
lectures and news summaries which 
are designed to cover every phase 


and campaign of the war to date 
Supplementing these lectures are 
demonstrations of captured mate- 


rials and the showing of special 
training films for the purpose of 
identifying enemy tanks and other 
equipment. Large maps, similar to 
the one’ shown in the photograph, 
but less elaborate, are used to point 
out the fighting fronts, geographical 
positions, and grand strategy. 

During the lecture phase of the 
orientation program, information is 
given on actual battle tactics, his- 

«torical background of friendly and 
allied nations, geography, strategical 
aims of the belligerents, logistics, etc. 

More than 700 lectures and more 
than 800 news summaries have been 
given the many thousands of troops 
at Camp Croft since the program 
was started in January, General 
Buzzell pointed out. 

General Buzzell, who takes an ac- 
tive interest in the work of the men 
under him, has attended many of 
the lectures and has heard the read- 
ing of the daily news summaries to 
the troops in the field. 

“These men are interested in hear- 
ing everything they can about the 
war, the enemy, and our own army. 
They seem to absorb much of the 
information and I believe they have 
a much better understanding of how 
war came and why we are fighting,” 
General Buzzell said. 

Conditioning the mind, General 
Buzzel) feels, is Just as important 





as the conditioning of the body. The 
cause of democracy is not only con- 
trasted with that of Nazism and the 
beliefs of the Japanese leaders, but is 
stressed as a virtue in itself. The 
soldier is not only shown what 
democracy is, he is also shown what 
democracy is not. 

“In my opinion,” said General Buz- 
zell, concluding his tnterview, “the 
orientation course of the U. S. Army 
compares most favorably with the 
British army’s A.B.C.A. (army bu- 
reau of current affairs) and the Ger- 
man army’s Wehrerziehung as well 
as the Russian army’s commissar 
system. It certainly has distinct 





advantages, over the latter two, in 
that ours is an educational program 
based on truth and devoid of propa- 
ganda. 

“The expression of free opinions, 
as projcted by enlisted men lecturers 
as well as in the unbiased news sum- 
maries, would be heresy in either 
Japan or Germany—but in the Ameri- 
can Army it is the moving force. 
Accounts are many of Axis soldiers 
going blindly to death, convinced 
that the causes for which they are 
fighting are the right causes; but in 
the armies of the Axis nations this 
conviction of faith is artificially im- 
posed upon the mind of the soldiery. 








INSPECTING the baitle lines, clockwise from left to right are: Maj. J. A. Cheatham, assistant 
plans and training officer; Maj. Henry G. A. Rau, orientation director; Lt. Col. W. R. McKay, 
plans and training officer; Brig. Gen. Reginald W. Buzzell, commander of the Croft training cen- 
ter, and Col. Woodfin G. Jones, director of training. 


An equal degree of faith must be 
obtained in a straightforward, clear 
presentation of the truth with the 
individual soldier’s right to ‘judge 
for himself’ remaining the prime 
factor. This is one of democracy’s 
greatest assault weapons!” 

The large colored map of the world 
shown in photograph indicates in 
detail the various fighting fronts, 
disposition of enemy and Allied 
forces, supply routes, ferry command 
routes, and naval bases and stations. 
Colored pins, symbols, and flags are 
used to make the map the most com- 
prehensive and detailed operations 
map at Camp Croft. 





— 
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T/8rd Oscar Williams 

FORT BLISS, Tex.—A combination 
of problems, housing and transpo,, 
tation was worrying Cpl. and Mn, 
Leigh G. Tanger of Fort Bliss Hegg 
quarters. 

The couple lived seven and ong 
half miles down the Rio Grang 
Valley from Fort Bliss, and the 15 
mile round trip daily to the post and 
back was telling on their car. 

So they made arrangements that 
seem likely to start a nation-wid 
exodus into a new type of quarter 
They began renting a 15- by 21-fog 
former filling station of the Standani | 
Oil Company in El Paso. 

Gasoline pumps are being removed 
to be replaced by shrubs; the w 
building is being remodeled and the’ 
American flag will fly where ony 
the oil firm’s sign stood, ‘ 


Rank and file of the 447th Coag 
Artillery js comprised of descend 
ants of the races who made y 
America’s pioneer and settler stock. 











FOUR TIMER—Time really flies at Stewart Field, West Point, 
N. Y., on this novel clock face which gives four different kinds 


of time on one turn around the dial. 


Developed in the labora- 


tories of the Ordnance department of the U. S. Military Acad- 
emy, it gives minutes and seconds on the outer circle of 


figures, next 


12-hour Standard 


time, then comes 24-hour 


Army time by which arrival and departure of planes is timed, 
and the inner circle is Greenwich time, used in sending mes- 


sages. The ‘four-faced”’ 


timepiece is mounted in the Opera- 
tions Tower at the ° ‘Wings of West Poiri." 





Army to Speed Up 


Uniform Alterations 

Alteration of uniforms for induc- 
tees in the Army now will be made 
in the clothing warehouses at the 
time of issue or as soon thereafter 
as is practicable, the War Depart- 
ment announces. Previously it has 
been necessary for some recruits to 
delay having alterations made until 
they were transferred from induc- 
tion centers to posts. 

Issue garments, including overcoat, 
uniform coat, trousers, and shirt, are 
provided in the standard sizes best 
fitting the inductee, but to obtain the 
neat appearance desired by the 
Army, it frequently is necessary to 
alter sleeve and body lengths, take 
in or let out seams, and move but- 
tons. 


: 





Invent Tent That Can Be 
Used as Life Preserver 


A Navy Commander and a Wash- 
ington D. C. 


have several other devices to their 
credit, are inventors of a new type 
of shelter tent that is also an emer- 
gency lift preserver. 


The invention of Comm. E. C. 
Craig and Glen W. Leyde provides 
for a tent made of a moderately 
thick layer of expanded cellular rub- 
ber covered on both sides by duck 
or convas. 

It is permanently closed on one end 
by a vulcanized seam and the en- 
trance can be snugly secured by a 





slide fastener with full-tabs on both 
sides. 


civilian, both of whom | 





AGF: 


AGF HEADQUARTERS—Lt. 
Lesley J. McNair, 
eral of the Army Ground Forces, 
last week presented the Distin- 
guished Service Medal to Mrs. Gladys 
Burr Ricker, Washington, widow of 
Col. George W. Ricker to whom the 
award was made posthumously “for 
exceptionally meritorious service.” 
He was killed in a California plane 
crash last December in which Maj. 
Gen. Herbert A. Dargue, command- 
ing general of the First Air Force, 
and other Army personnel lost their 
lives. 

At the presentation were Lt. Gen. 
Stanley D. Embick, Maj. Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey, Maj. Gen. William E. 
Cole, Brig. Gen. Alexander R. Boll- 
ing, Brig. Gen. John T. Lewis, Brig. 


Gen. 
commanding gen- 


Gen. Frank J. McSherry, Brig. Gen. 
Idwald H. Edwards, Col. and Mrs. 
Daniel W. Hickey, Col. Leslie W. 


Jefferson, Col. Leonard L. Davis, Col. 
Rupert E. Starr, Col. Edward Barber, 
Col. Benjamin N. Booth, Lt. Col. 
Russell M. King, Lt. Col. Roswell R. 
Boyer, Lt. Col. Robert W. Berry, Col. 
Fred R. Chamberlain, Col. George M. 
Badger, Col. Thomas J. Betts, Col. 
Richard A. Ericson, Lt. Col. John H. 
Featherson, Col. Frederick L. Hay- 
den, Lt. Col. Clarence H. Schabacker, 


Lt. Col. Walter L. Weible, Col. Fred- 
eric A. Price, Col. Bonner F. Fellers, 
and Lt. Col. William W. Harris. 


Inspections 


Staff officers of General McNair’s 
Army Ground Forces Headquarters 
in Washington are flying thousands 
of miles weekly on inspection trips 
to important maneuver areas and 
military installations within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States 
to direct and-observe the progress 
of the training program which calls 
for the activation of 36 new divisions 
by Jan. 1, 1943. 


Piloted by Lt. Col. Harold L. Jones, 


General McNair in 12 majar trips 
visited the four important maneuver 
areas in North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, and the desert training 
center since June 1. His latest flight 
was to the Amphibian, training cen- 


ter at Camp Edwards, Mass. During 
the past five months, General McNair 
has flown a total of 21,000 miles, 
logging over 126 hours in the air. 
Brig. Gen. Floyd L. Parks, AGF 
Chief of Staff, has spent 90 hours in 





the air during the same period. 
Last week, Brig. Gen. Alexander 
R. Bolling, AGF Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-1, and several members of 
his Section completed a tour of in- 
spection of Southern and Southwest- 
ern camps which included Fort Knox, 
Ky.; Fort Sill, Okla.; Tank Destroyer 
Command, Camp Hood, Tex., and the 
Infantry Replacement Center at 
Camp Croft, S.C. Object of the trip 
was to inquire into and assist in 
solution of all personnel problems. 





Marching Song 


Capt. Thomas F. Darcy, leader of 
the U. S. Army Band and dean of 
the Army Music School for Band 
Leaders ,announced yesterday that 
an official AGF marching song will 
soon be selected from the composi- 
tions sent in from all parts of the 
country in the AGF Marching Song 
competition which closed Sept. 30. 
Serving with him as judges are Capt. 
Ammon E. Gingrich, executive offi- 
cer of the school, and CWO John S. 
Martin, the school’s chief instructor. 


Maneuvers 


SECOND ARMY — Thirty tanks 
knocked out one tank destroyed bat- 
talion within a few minutes! That, 
and similar heavy blows struck by 
the hit-and-run destroyers during 
the recently concluded sixth maneu- 
ver problem of the Second Army in 
Middle Tennessee, drew praise from 


Lt. Gen. Ben Lear, Second Army 
commander. 
General Lear also praised the 


reconnaissance work of the tank de- 
stroyers as he reviewed the sixth 
problem, the attack and defense of a 
river line with combat aviation sup- 
porting the attackers. The Blue 
Force, sweeping from the north, 
crossed the Cumberland river on 
three ponton bridges, and enveloped 
the Red troops south of the river. 
The Reds counter-attacked, and dis- 
patched light tanks in an attempt to 
turn the Blue’s flank and peril the 
Blue cemmunication and supply line, 
as the problem ended. 

An exceedingly low death and ac- 
cident rate in the current maneuvers 
has been reported by Col. William 
H. Crawford, Second Army Provost 
Marshal, as compared with the acci- 
dents and casualties to a like number 





The Week’s News of the Army Ground Fore 
Straight From Headquarters in Washington 








Indian, Spanish, French, and fh 
Anglo-Saxon pioneer. > 
Under the command of Maj. Be 
ward F. Anderson, there are Chick. Ci 
saws and Creeks from Oklahom § ing 
Pueblos and Navajos from Ney Cam 
Mexico and Arizona, Spanish de. educ 
cendants of Coronado’s and DeSotds i’ 
Spanish Conquistadores from Ney back 
Mexico. and Louisiana, French Ar even 
cadians from Louisiana, and fro, ly i 
tiersmen of Arkansas, Oklahoma anj man 
Texas. Th 
An elementry educational coury at 0 
has been launched by Personnel Of. been 
ficer Lt. Raymond J. Waszkowiak fa back; 
the many racial elements. And th lectu 
roster of some batteries reads some an e' 
thing like this: Niedzielski, Kava use 
anjian, Klonis, Johansen, Naidor, Th 
Federici, Maquire and ad infinitum presé 
© " Qn t! 
A Fort Bliss private has contribut § ™8P 
ed $154,000 to the government, it wag Unit 
discovered in the War Bond driwg ® ™ 
here last week. om 
Pvt. Theodore F. Orsteifer, Com — 
pany C, 810th Tank Destroyer Bat are 
talion, inherited the money last light 
June. After taxes had been paid Ses 
$154,000 was left. He put $20,000 of pesan 
the inheritance into War Bonds late 
and gave the remaining $134, “Mar 
to the government as an outright thant 
gift. up t 
of civilians in the ‘maneuver aré 
Actual reports to the provost ma 
shal’s office here show that ther 
have. been more accidents involving 
civilians during the seven weeks @ 
maneuvers already completed thm 
accidents involving soldiers, and ony 
two civilians have been injured ¥ 
Army vehicles. In spite of two 
ous accidents in a tough manew 
problem that claimed a total of 
lives, the number of deaths by di 
ease and accident among Secon 
Army officers and men has been Je 
than the expectancy tables prep 
by insurance companies for a Ii 
nutiber of men under normal coh 
ditions, Colonel Crawford said. 
THIRD ARMY—Second Divisiot 
Infantrymen last week concludé 
their first airborne operations ® 
Texas. The doughboys were fer 
across from San Antonio in gi 
transports to engage cavalry 
from Fort Clark in the vicinity 
Bracketville. Equipment which th@ 
took along included anti-tank gum 
jeeps, mortars, machine guns, 
large qualtities of ammunition and 
supplies. 
4 
Visitors 
TANK DESTROYER COMMANE 
During the past week, the visite 
roster at Camp Hood, Tex., listél 
an interesting assortment of bol 
British and United Stats Army of 
cers. 
Maj. Gen. D. H. Pratt and Cah 
G. V. Micholls of the British Arm 
Staff came earlier in the week, 
lowed by Majs. B. E. Woodcock SG 
P. R. Drew also of the British Stal 
in Washington, Brig. R. Naesmythf to 
commandant of the A.F.V. School if his 
England is showing great interest #§ iy, 
the Tank Destroyer Center. as 
Representatives of our own Army th 
included Brig. Gen. A. R. Bolling am . 
a party of 10 from the AGF, Col. P.1] P 
Wolfe and Maj. W. B. Kunsig of tw} th 
Amphibious Command. Ww 
The Second Officer Candidate Cl co. 
of 141 was graduated from the T is 
Destroyer School Friday, Oct. B Fil 
Henceforth, one class a week will F, 
ceive their commissions as 5s¢ ° 


lieutenants at Camp Hood. 
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. Lee Dramatizes World Events for Trainees 











nd the > 
> ONee 
\ 
Coast 
>scend. 
de wy 
stock~ 
id the | 
‘ign «CAMP LEE, Va.—Streamlin- 
ahom,™& ing its orientation program, 
| New Camp Lee has inaugurated an 
aa , educational presentation of war 
1 Ney background which dramatizes 
ch Arf events and personalities in a high- 
1 fre jy interesting and entertaining 
ma and manner. 
The new program replaces a series 
courk® 6f orientation lectures which have 
nel Ot. been used to acquaint trainees with 
jiak for background of the war. While the 
nd the lectures were informative, there was 
5 somé # an even greater scope available with 
Kavth§ use of visual aids. 
Naidort, The new orientation program is 
finitum® presented in Camp Lee Theater 1. 
n the stage is erected a huge world 
ntribuk® Map on which countries of the 
it wag United Nations and the Axis as well 
d drive * neutral powers are designated in 
varied colors. The map is illumi- 
: nated and when certain countries 
T Com® are referred to in the script, they 
4 Ba are thrown into focus by special 
-y lath lighting effects. 
one Seated before the map are three 
. commentators or narrators who re- 
Bonds# tate the story of World War II in 
$134,00 “March of Time” style. In rapid fire 
outright 


“manner, they trace events leading 
up to declaration of war, principal 









SOLDIERS of the Axis—German, Italian, and Japanese, left to right—casting shadows over the world, leaving victims such as 
those portrayed at the extreme left and right—is the spectacle now greeting incoming trainees at Camp Lee. The orientation 
project consists of an hour's graphic review of the events of World War II given by three narrators (shown beneath map and 
behind “Axis” soldiers). Slides of scenes of destruction and flashing lights illuminating scenes of events provide a vivid illustra- 
tion to new soldiers of why they are in the American Army of democracy and freedom. 


battles, and present theaters of con- 
flict. 

On either side of the stage are 
screens on which slides are project- 
ed, illustrating the story of war. 
Slides were made from news photos 
obtained from national news serv- 
ices. They tell a graphic story of 
the war to date. One of the most 
striking parts of the presentation is 
appearance on the stage at various 
intervals of three men clad in Ger- 
man, Italian, and Japanese uniforms. 
With bayonetted rifles pointed out- 
ward, they give a first-hand idea of 
what the enemy looks like. 

Because of its pageantry, fast ac- 
tion, use of color and lights and ex- 
cellent presentation, the orientation 
program is heralded as one of the 
finest Camp Lee projects to date. It 
alreagy has proved its merit and 
vast scope as an illustrated system 
and a survey of trainees who saw the 
presentation brought most favorable 
reaction. 
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a SGT. Cecil Sparks started out 

Yaesmyttf t© put some rubber soles on 

School 8 his shoes and decided that his 


nterest tires couldn't “take it’ as well 
as his toes. So he atached 
the new “boots” to those 


olling . 
Col. P.14 Precious casings, and even 


sig of t| though there's a slight bump 
when riding, it's worth the in- 


date Cis} convenience. Sergeant Sparks 
~ is in charge of the Training 
ok will It Film Section of the Armored 

Force Photo Laboratory at Ft. 


second 
Knox, Ky. 





Public to Have Chance 
To See Hancock Play 


FORT HANCOCK, N. J.—The Fort 
Hancock Players will present their 
all-soldier production of the Broad- 
way stage success “One Sunday Af- 
ternoon” at the Paramount Theater 
in Asbury Park, N. J., on Thursday, 
Nov. 19, under the auspices of the 
Shore Committee for Army Recrea- 
tion. 

“One Sunday Afternoon” was seen 
recently as a movie under the title 
“Strawberry Blonde.” The play, with 
a cast of 15 soldiers and three 
Broadway actresses, has already 
been presented three times at Fort 
Hancock and once at Fort Mon- 
mouth. 

THE ARMY NEEDS nurses at the 
rate of 3000 more a month, 








Grant Soldiers Buy a Billion 
Dollars Worth of Insurance 


Pvt. Samuel L. Scher 
CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Camp Grant’s insurance and allotment sec- 
tion this week scored what may possibly be a new high record for 


U. S. Army posts. 
sales. 

And the staggering total takes in 
only the last 18 months. 

But, even more remarkable are 
the figures for last month. Sales for 
October totalled $181,068,000—or more 
than twice the amount for the en- 
tire year of 1941, when sales totalled 
$87,490,000. 

Pvt. Marion W. Demus, a 20-year- 
old volunteer from Belvedere, IIL, 
had the distinction of purchasing the 
policy which spanned the billion-dol- 
lar mark. It was filled out at 11:45 
a.m. by Lt. Elmer R. Jaenke, chief 
of the insurance section. 

Cameramen recorded the scene for 
posterity—and the newspapers. 

Lieutenant Jaenke beamed at his 
staff of “supersalesmen” as the $1,- 
000,000,000 figure went up on the 
huge blackboard. He complimented 
his staff for their “nice work.” Then 
added quickly: 

“Now, let’s see if we can’t do even 
better.” 

Trusts Uncle 

Demus, a $24-a-week grocery clerk 

before he signed up with the Army, 


asked for “the limit” of $10,000 in 
insurance. 

“It’s the safest and cheapest in- 
surance in the world,” said the 


rookie, as he signed the policy. “Any- 
thing Uncle Sam has anyting to do 
with is good enough for me,” he 





It passed the billion-dollar mark in insurance 
o——- 





added. 

Lieutenant Jaenke concurred heart- 
ily. “The soldiers are unquestion- 
ably getting the best of this deal,” 
he asserted. “There is no place in 
the world where one can get so much 
protection for so little money.” 

Asked to explain the phenominal 
increase in business in his depart- 
ment, Lieutenant Jaenke offered two 
reasons: 1. The increase in Army pay 
from $21 to $50 a month. 2. “More 
urging” by his sales staff. 

“Before Pearl Harbor,” he said “if 
a selectee wanted insurance we were 
glad to sell it to him. Those that 
didn’t care to buy any we just passed 
along. 

“But it’s different today. We are 
in a war. Now we make it our busi- 
ness to see that everyone entering 
the service protects himself and fam- 
ily with an insurance policy. And 
what’s more, we are signing up near- 
ly all of them. 

“Some months we do better than 
99 per cent.” 

Can’t Lose 

Lieutenant Jaenke showed by sim- 
ple arithmetic that the soldier of 
today is well able to buy insurance, 
War Bonds and many other things 
and still be better off than he was 
a year ago. 

“With the $29 increase in pay,” he 





pointed out, “the selectee can buy 
with $22 a $50 monthly allotment for 
his family; with the remaining $7 
provide for their future with an in- 
surance policy that will pay them 
$55.10 a month for 20 years. 

“And he still has his original $21 
a month.” 


But while Lieutenant Jaenke is 
ready to have his salesmen apply “a 
little pressure” when necessary, the 
sales resistance apparently is not 
too great. This is indicated by the 
sharp increase in the daily totals. 

When the day’s business was added 
up on Oct. 22, it showed a remark- 
able total of $8,090,000. That was 
considered a pretty good record. But 
it lasted exactly eight days. 

On Oct. 30, the scoreboard at the 
end of the day showed total sales 
of $8,328,000—a jump of almost a 
quarter-million dollars over the pre- 
vious high record. 

Highest amount of insurance avail- 
able to a soldier is $10,000. Very 
few ask for a lower policy, most of 
them insisting they want “the limit.” 

As a result of this, the average 
policy per soldier equals $9300. Ask 
any insurance salesman what that 
average means In a private business. 

Lieutenant Jaenke explains it this 
way: Those in the 24-year group 
realize their responsibilities and are 
eager to protect their families. Those 
over 40, in a great majority of cases 
are already covered with many poll- 
cies. Boys of 18 have not yet achieved 
full realization of their responsibill- 
ties. 





It is quite possible 


Weapons: 


Two new Nazi warplanes have gone into action on the Soviet front. 
slower imitation of Russia’s deadly Stormovik attack bomber—the one known as a-“flying anti-tank battery.” 
serscmitt bomber—called the 210—sound all right. 
expect from a supposedly efficient German aircraft industry. 
that Nazi technical standards are being lowered. 


that German 
factories are so busy stamping out replace- 


plane 
viks. 


But the German imitation of the Stormovik 


guns and two 32 mm. cannon of the Stormo- 
Twenty mm. cannon shells will pene- 


New Nazi Plane Models on East 
Front Nothing to Boast About 


One is a Messerschmitt, twin-engined bomber. The other is a weaker, 


the Henschel 129—is not the plane you would 
Its slowness may have been planned that way; but its inferior armament suggests 


formance generally. 
big 1450-horsepower Daimler-Benz 603 mo- 


Specifications of the new Mes- 


Reason: its engines are 








ments for shot-down aircraft that they are 
unable to take time out to design a really 
fine copy of the Russian Stormovik. 


The Henschel 129 is a made-over advanced 
bombardment training plane, adapted to its 
new duties of attacking Russian tanks and 
armored vehicles in response to a rush call 
from the high command on the eastern 
front. It is a low-powered plane, with a top 
speed of less than 225 miles an hour. Its 
Russian inspiration does better than 300. 

The Hs 129 is a fairly conventional ma- 
chine, driven by two 450 horsepower in- 
line air-cooled Argus engines—probably the 
lowest-powered motors yet installed in a 
World War II combat ship. The plane is a 
little smaller than a lighter bomber (the 
Douglas Boston, for example), spanning 50 
feet, with a length of 38 feet It carries 
a crew of two and is armored heavily on 
the under side for protection against anti- 
aircraft fire, while carrying out its danger- 
ous low altitude attacks. 

Nor is the armament of those encountered 
so far outstanding. It carries four machine 
guns and two 20 mm. cannon in its nose, 
in comparison with the two to four machine 


trate only the lightest of tank armor. 

The Nazis, however, reportedly are ex- 
perimenting with a version of the Gerlich 
super high velocity anti-tank gun installed 
in the belly of the fuselage. The Gerlich 
gun—the trick weapon with the 28 mm. 
breech and 20 mm. muzzle that has raised 
hell with Allied tanks in Egypt—has a ter- 
rific recoil. But the recoil’ problem is not 
unsolvable. Perhaps they are experiment- 
ing with mounting a regular 37 or 47 mm. 
anti-tank gun, which is feasible and would 
be an enormous improvement over any gun 
ever tried in battle in a plane against tanks. 

Nazi Standby 

The bomber, the Messerschmitt 210, was 
devoloped from the Me-110 twin-engined 
fighter, which as been a Nazi standby since 
1940, but which wasn’t maneuverable enough 
to live up to expectations. The Me-210 looks 
exactly like the 110 except for a single fin 
and rudder instead of the twin tail of its 
predecessor The 210 was apparently de- 
vised to make use of the many plants erect- 
ed for building 110s. 

The Me-210 
extremely well 


of 52% feet, is 
has good per- 


has a span 
armed, and 


tors. The figures: bomb load, 4400 pounds 
(more than our own planes in the same 
class); speed, 285 miles an hour at 18,000 


feet of altitude (about the same as our cor- 
responding ships). Guns: two machine guns 
in the nose, and in the wings, either four 
of the new rapid-fire 15 mm. (about .60 cal- 
iber) Mauser cannon, or else four machine 


guns and two 20 mm. cannon. The crew 
is cut to two, a pilot and a bombardier- 
gunner. Its range appears to be well over 


1000 miles. 

There are other changes as well in Nazi 
equipment. The giant four-motored Focke- 
Wulf Kurier bomber, principal instrument 
of air attacks dn Allied Atlantic shipping, 
has been refitted as a torpedo plane, as has 
the Junkers 88 twin-engined bomber. Both 
have seen service as torpedo craft off the 
Norwegian coast on the route to Murmansk. 
Each can carry two full-sized torpedoes, the 
Ju 88 carrying one under each wing. Neither 
plane, however, is to be compared with the 
newer American torpedo craft. 

In the Mediterranean, the Germans have 
begun experimental use of rocket bombs— 
copied from the Russians—against surface 
ships. 
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LT. GEN. Ben Lear (standing, upper left 
Army, discusses events of a recent problem with Maj. Gen. William H. Simp- 
son, Commander of the XII Corps, as they look over some of the men, tanks, 
planes, trucks, and weapons that played such an integral part in the current 
Middle Tennessee maneuvers, now nearing completion. In the center are Lt. 
Anson W. Martin (left of microphone) and Pvt. William F. Hubbard (right of 


), Commanding General of the Second 


d Army Front 


er 


made. 


microphone), director and announcer, respectively, of the Second Army Pub- 


lic Relations Office Radio Division. In the Command Car, bending over his 
equipment, is Master Sergeant Edward Baptista, recording engineer, and 
driver Cpl. Raymond Fabian, checking the timing of the transcription being 
These men traveled over 3,000 miles in five weeks to transcribe and 
bring to radio audiences all over the country the action depicted above, that 
so vividly illustrates the training of our modern Army. 





Photos by Second Army PRO. 





Long Hairs, Solid Senders on Riley ‘Musicals 


By Sgt. William F. McNeany 

FORT RILEY, Kans.—Working on 
the theory that present-day soldiers 
want both classics and swing in their 


musical diet, the Special Service 
office of the Cavalry replacement 
training center at Fort Riley has 


instituted a series of Service Club 
concerts, built around some of the 
talented trooper-musicians stationed 
here. 

Sgt. Scott Watson, former Balti- 
more concert pianist, working with 
Maj. Hal P. Costolo, Special Service 
officer, has arranged and presented 
these programs, which have met with 
unprecedented success, and have be- 
come a regular part of the weekly 
entertainment schedule for the men 
in training at the nation’s only 
Cavalry replacement center. 

From the first concert on Sept. 3 
this fall, which featured numbers 
ranging from Beethoven’s Appas- 
sionata, played by Sergeant Watson, 
to instrumental selections by the Re- 
publican Flats Chamber Music So- 
ciety, a group of men from the CRTC 
orchestra who have banded together 
for the sole purpose of playing New 
Orleans jive as it was meant to be 
played, the programs have attracted 
more and more attention among 
military personnel here, as well as 
civilians from nearby towns. 

Audience Grows 

The group of listeners was small 
at the beginning, but now the crowds 
of ,officers. and enlisted men and 
thélr guests tax the large recreation 





room of the Service Club to capacity. 
The piano used in the concerts Is 
one purchased with funds from the 
proceeds of the CRTC original mu- 
sical revue, “The Life of Riley”. A 
nine-foot grand, it lends itself 
equally well to the delicate touch 
of Sergeant Watson and other “long- 
hair” players, as to Cpl. Bill Fogle- 
song’s boogie-woogie break-downs. 
Among the other artists who have 
taken part in the concerts, there is 
Pfe. John Krell, who calls Philadel- 
phia his home, featured in flute 
solos. Krell was a member of 
Stokowski’s All-American Youth 
orchestra on its South American 
tour a few years ago, and is a regu- 
lar member of the CRTC orchestra, 
besides being assigned as an in- 
structor in one of the training troops. 
Krell played Bach’s Polonaise and 








Badinerie for flute from “Suite in 
B Minor for Flute and Orchestra”, 
Faure’s Fantasie and Debussy’s Ara- 
besque No. 1. 

On the same evening Winston 
O'Keefe, once a member of Maurice 
Evans’ company in New York, gave 
five of his inexhaustible stock of 
English and American ballads, Green 
Grow the Lilacs, Skip to My Lou, 
Old Chisholm Trail, Little Mohee, 
and Lisa. O’Keefe has given recitals 
in several cities around this area, 
and his fresh, unabashed Texas man- 
ner has met with great favor among 
both service men and civilians. His 
Panhandle drawl, flavored slightly 
with 47th street, is a delight. to 
hear on the plains of Kansas. 

Chopin Provides Contrast 

Deliberately providing contrast, 

this was followed by Chopin’s Sonata 





Teen-Age Privates Prove 
Good Marksmen at Butner 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—The 128th, 
Ordnance Motor Base Shop Regiment 
stationed at Camp Butner has one 
of the largest collections of qualified 
riflemen under 21 years of age serv- 
ing at this combat training camp. 

Leading this parade of young 
dead-eyes is 18-year-old Pvt. Charles 
J. Diamond, who has qualified as an 
expert rifleman, 





The 20-year-old privates who have 
qualified as marksmen are: 

Bill T. Mellott, Regis J. Tempert, 
Philip Bozzuto, Clarence E. Bunnel, 
Jerome Zukowski, Samuel J. Wooten 
and Jess W. Schwab. 

In the 18-year-old class are Jack 
D. Berkleimer, John J. Stirbis, Ger- 
ald B. Jansen and Edward L. Stok. 





in B Flat Minor, all four movements, 
played by Sergeant Watson. Watson 
is perhaps the best known of the 
cavalry entertainers here, and is in 
demand throughout Kansas. He says 
that in his role of concert pianist, 
booted and spurred, he has “covered 
the eastern seaboard and Kansas”. 
Typically, the evening’s session 
wound up with Corporal Foglesong 
presenting four boogie-woogie num- 
bers, Gin Mill Blues, Ja-Da, Sweet 
Lorraine and Honeysuckle Rose. 

The idea is probably unique in 
Army camps. Last week, for instance, 
the program included Mozart’s So- 
nata in C Major; a group of Latin 
American selections played by four 
men on bass, clarinet, guitar and 
drums; four selections by a brass 
sextet playing Handel, Bizet, Wagner 
and Holmes, and two _ soliloquies 
from Shakespeare by Cpl. Frederick 
Bradlee. Bradlee was seen in and 
around New York in such things 
as the Clifton Webb company of 
“The Man Who Came To Dinner”; 
with Cornelia Otis Skinner in “The- 
atre”; and the _ short-lived “The 
Happy Days”, with Diana Barrymore. 
He gave the “O, what a rogue and 
peasant slave am I” speech from 
Hamlet, followed by the “Let me 
peruse this face” scene from Romeo 
and Juliet. Soldiers sat with rapt 
attention listening to the bard's 
words, many of them hearing them 
for the first time, and some dabbed 
GI handkerchiefs to their eyes. 





Stewart AA Guns 
Compete With 75’s 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Antiair- 
.craft soldiers of this training center 
last week witnssed a unique firing 
demonstration—field artillery versus 
antiaircraft guns, 

A visiting battery of field artillery, 
105 mm. guns, was emplaced on the 
antiaircraft firing range alongeside 
Stewart’s 90 mm. antiaircraft guns. 

The 105s fired round after round 
at a ground target 6,500 yards out 
on the huge Stewart reservation 
while an observation plane circling 
overhead adjusted the fire. 

Then the Stewart 90s went into 
action against the same target, since 
one of the missions of antiaircraft 
is its speedy conversion to use in 
ground attack or defense. 

Several thousand Camp Stewart 
troops witnessed the firing. 


Enemies in Last War 
Now Buddies at Devens 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Ene 
mies in World War I during which 
their units faced each other on the 
Piave River front, Pvts. Steve Ort- 
krajcir and Tony Mascia are now 
buddies in Battery C of the 506th 


Coast Artillery, Anti-Aircraft, here. 
Private Ortkrajcir has lived and 
fought under the flags of Austria 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Private 
Mascia took part in the retreat 





the Italian forces from Trieste. 
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“Not quite so damn short as the last time!” 
—Camp Callan (Calif.) Range Finder 


If maneuvers were really as much 
fun as the Cycloner, published “some- 
where in Louisiana,” pictures them, 
we'd almost be willing to swap our 
typewriter for a flit gun. (But only 
almost.) We told you once before 
about this contribution to the con- 
fusion of the enemy produce “spas- 
modically” by the 38th (Cyclone) 
Division PRO, but some of its recent 
antics are worth repeating. For in- 
stance: 


“Colonel Pipps Ousted, 
“Under Age in Grade 


“Discharge of Lieutenant Colonel 
Granville I. Pipps from the United 
States Army Air Corps under the 
Articles of War regulating the en- 
listing age of soldiers has been 
announced by a somewhat abashed 
Air Force headquarters. 

“Colonel Pipps is only 17 years old. 
He enlisted as a private seven 
months ago and rapidly rose to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. His dis- 
charge, which was requested by his 
parents, Private and Mrs. Orville 
R. Pipps, of Camp Shelby, who want 
him to finish high school, came at 
a time when he was awaiting his 
promotion to full colonel. He intends 
to re-enlist as soon as he reaches 
his eighteenth birthday.” 

Peppered throughout the Cycloner 
are many fiHers under the general 
heading “Restricted.” Here are a 
few: 

It is considered poor sportsmanship 
to hunt rabbits with tanks, and besides 
it make them almost unedible. 

Despite many rumors, Army dough- 
nuts have mot proved successful rubber 
substitutes. They are thought to be too 
hard. 

Nearly all the new automobiles in 
South Africa are from America. So 
that's where they are. 


In honor of the post’s first anni- 





versary last week, the Napier Field 





Little Lessons Not in Books: 


This Is How to Fly a ‘Jenny’ 


1, Inspection: It is best not to in- 
spect this ship. If you do, you'll 
never get in it. 

2. Climbing in the cockpit: Do not 
attempt to enter the cockpit in the 
usual way. If you put your weight 


1, How are insignia and buttons 
having a gold finish cleaned? 


A. With scouring powder. 

B. They aren’t. Cleaning would 
ruin the finish. 

C. With ammonia and water. 

D. With just water. 

. 7. - 

2. After the pay officer hands you 
that green stuff on the last of the 
month, you should count it immedi- 








ately before moving on to let the 
hext man in line step up. | 


True False 


. . 
3. A nurse should be addressed as: 
A. Nurse. 
B. Lieutenant (or whatever her 
rank). 
C. Hi yah, babe! 
. . * 
4.How many armored divisions 
toes the Army now have? 


Five Seven Eleven | 
Fourteen 
. . > 


5. The 18-year-old draft is in the 
Rews these days and it has caused 
quite a rumpus among some so-called 


"teen-aged have been called upon | 
help out Uncle Sam before? In 
what war? 

A—First World War. 
B—Spanish-American War. 


C—Civil War. 
D—Mexican War. 
> > > 


6. The Russians have found “tank | 
” valuable on their Western 
t. What are they? 
A—A fortified enclosure to house 
tanks 


B—A tank embedded in the 
fround and used as a blockhouse. 
C—A bomb-preof tank factory. 








. . . 
1. At headquarters men in charge 
Personnel are assigned to: 
G1 G-2 G-3 
GA Gee Whiz! 


Seventeen | 
| | 
| 


Moralist groups. Did you know that | 





(Answers on Page 16) 


on the lower wing panel it will fall 
off. And besides, your foot will go 
through the wing, probably breaking 
your leg. The best way to enter the 
cockpit is to climb over the tail sur- 
faces and crawl up the turtle back. 
Be sure to brush the gopher and 
squirrel nests out of the cockpit. 
Take care not to cut your hands on 
the remnants of the windshield. 

8. Instruments: After having care- 
fully lowered "yourself into the cock- 
pit and groped in vain for the safe- 
ty belt, take a good look at your 
instruments; both of them. The one 
on the right is a tachometer. It 
doesn’t work. The other one is an 
altimeter, and functioned perfectly 
until 1918, when the hands came off. 
Look at them now, for when the en- 
gine starts you won't be able to see 
them. 

4. Starting the motor The switch 
is on the right. It doesn’t work, for 
it isn’t connected. However, it gives 
a sense of confidence to the mechan- 
ic who is pulling the prop through, 
as he can hear the switch click when 
you say “switch off.” If, for some 
reason, the motor doesn’t start, don’t 
get out to pick up the cut and bleed- 

















ing mechanic. He deserves it. 

5. Warming up: Don’t warm up 
engine. It will only run a few min- 
utes anyway and the longer it runs 
on the ground the less flying time 
you have. After the throttle is 
opened, do no expose any portion of 
your body outside the cowling. It is 
no fun having your face slapped by 
a flying rocker arm or to be pep- 
pered with small bits of piston rings, 
valves, etc., that are continually com- 
ing out of the exhaust stocks. 

6. The take-off: The take-off is in 
direct defiance of all the laws of 
nature. If you have a passenger, 
don’t try it. 

7. The flight: After “you 
dodged trees, windmills, and chim. 
neys until you are over the lake, 
you will see a large hole in the left 
side of the fuselage. This hole is to 
allow the stick to be moved far 
enough to make a left turn. Don't 
try one to the right. 

8. The landing: The landing is 
made in accordance with the laws 
of gravity. If the landing gear 


have 














Well, the Colonel finally agreed to give me a furlough. 


doesn’t collapse on the first bounce, 


don't worry—it will on the second. 











—Cpl. Franklin Folger, Camp Chaffe, Ark. 


Booster, snappy little photo-proc- 
essed magazine, issued a special pic- 
ture supplement depicting life and 
events taking place at Napier Field 
during the year. 

“ee # @ 

“Private Pan-itt” in the Grouch 
Box of Fort Ord’s Panorama got 
off a nifty. He queries: Doesn't 
Superman EVER change his long 
underwear? 

s ’ 7 

According to the Fort Bliss Cav- 
alcade, a brave named Brave has 
shown up at Fort Bliss. Pvt. Ben- 
ny Brave, a full-blooded Indian 
from New Mexico, has been as- 
signed to Detachment DEML and 
the Post Headquarters S-2 office 
as clerk, 

© . . 

A couple of new ones are at hand. 
Pendleton Field, Ore., Plane Talk, a 
four-page tabloid, got off to a good 
beginning with the editorial com- 
ment: “This paper will show no par- 
tlality to rank .. .” Pvt. Bert Gris- 
com is editor with Pvt. Bradus Rob- 
bins, associate editor; Pvt. Vernon 
Huppi, staff artist; Pvt. John J. 
Cotter, circulation manager and car- 
teonist. Not a non-com in the lot. 

The Medical Monitor is official 
publication of the 9th Hospital Cen- 
ter, Camp Rucker, Ala. A four-page 
small tabloid, its managing editor 
is Pvt. Bob Farrell. 

a 7 s 
BRAIN BUSTER 

The Mid-Pacifiican, bi-weekly dat- 
ed from Honolulu, assigned its In- 
quiring Reporter to ask “If you were 
alone on a deserted island and you 
had your pick of any move actress 
to keep you company, who (sic) 
would you choose? Some of the 
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answers: 

Pfc Charles Barron, Fort Kam— 
“Gene Tierney. She’s got everything 
and I don’t mean maybe. Heck, I’d 


get stranded every day in the week 
if I knew she'd be on the island with 
me.” 

Pvt. Howard Riley, Ford Island— 
“Ginger Rogers. She’s been my fav- 
orite actress for many years and a 
pretty handy gal to have around. 
She can sing, dance, cook, indulge 
in sports ,.. and oh, how she can 
love!” 

Sgt. Robert Miller, Kahuku—“Lana 
Turner. She’s Venus, Cleopatra and 
Lillian Russell all wrapped up in 
one. . . . She’s so full of dynamite 
that if I did see her I'd probably 
faint.” 

. . . 


INNOVATIONS 


The Camp Bowie Blade has a new 
name-plate, the name in script set 
over a drawing of Bowie’s famous 
weapon, 

The Scott Field Broadcaster pub- 
lished a two-page rotogravure pic- 
ture section. “It is hoped to make 
the section a regular feature,” the 
editor penned, “possibly once a 
month.” 

The Gunter Field, Ala., Aero-Gram 
celebrated its first anniversary on 
October 23. 





Story 
“A friend told us this week,” con- 
fides the august Army and Navy 
Journal, “of the unique hearing test 
now being given selectees. Here’s 
how it works: One doctor looks into 
the left ear, and the other into the 
right; if they can see each other 

the man is deferred.” 











the home folks. 





—to someone back home 


ARMY TIMES is the national weekly newspaper for Army 
personnel, published in Washington, D. C., addressed 
alike to officers and enlisted men in the Army and to 
relatives and friends back home. Each week it brings 
news of vital interest to everyone in the Army 
It's a year-long Christmas Gift that will 
be prized and appreciated by everyone! 


Solve your problems of Christmas Giving with Christmas 
Gift Subscriptions to ARMY TIMES! With each Christmas 
Gift Subscription an attractive Christmas Gift Card will 
be mailed, with name of Sender, to arrive at Christmas, 
with copy of the first issue. The cost is only Two Dollars 
per year per subscription, One Dollar for Six Months. 
Use the coupon below—inclose additional names on sepa- 
rate sheet—add any Christmas message you want in- 


closed with Gift Card—and mail NOW. 
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CONTESTANTS for the title of 9th Armored Division War Bond 
Queen photographed at War Bond Dance held at Camp Funs- 


ton, Kan. Pictured from left to 


right are Lt. Richard Deardorf, 


Division War Bond Officer, Miss Manhattan, Margaret Naylor, 


Miss Junction City, Alva Virgil, 


Miss Topeka (who was picked 
































as War Bond Queen) Miss Phyllis Lindquist; Capt. Andrew G. 
Beck, master of ceremonies; Miss Westmoreland, Dorothy Petti- 
corne, Miss Abilene, Donna Haley, Miss Wamego, Bernadine 
Zeller, Lt. ol. Alton Howard, Inspector General, and Lt. Gordon 
H. West, public relations officer. 
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FORT DEVENS, Mass. — Ending 
his second tour of duty at Fort 
Devens, during which time he 
supervised the expansion of the Ord- 
nance Motor Base to its present size, 
Col. Harry C. Snyder, base com- 
mander, left here to establish Quar- 
termaster activities at Camp Rucker, 
ard. 

The motor base was recently trans- 
ferred to Ordnance and Colonel Sny- 
der was granted his request that he 
remain with the Quartermaster 
Corps which he has been associated 
all his military career. 

His successor has not been named. 





GIVEN COMMISSION 

Thomas M. Nolan, former soldier 
who managed several restaurants 
here prior to becoming steward of 
the Fort Devens Service Club, has 
been named a first lieutenant in the 
Army Specialist Corps and ordered 
to Princeton University for special 
training. He served with the 18th 
Infantry Brigade Headquarters from 
1927 to 1930 and then took over the 
management of the CCC, CMTC, 
ROTC and Regular Army restaurants 
here under concession until all eat- 
ing places on the post were taken 
over by the government 19 months 
ago when he was retained as stew- 
ard... 





DEVENS FIRST 

Devens has inaugurated what Is 
believed to be the first glass salvage 
drive on an Army post in this First 
Service Command in an effort to ob- 
tain a substitute for tin. All glass 
containers are being cleaned, ‘labels 
removed and assembled in a bin, 
while unusable jugs, jars, etc. are 
being broken into cullet for re-melt 
purposes. 





SOLDIERS COWED 

Mooing a bovine rendition of 
“Home on the Range,” two milch 
cows took up residence on the Sherl- 
dan rifle range and presented a com- 
plex problem to their host, Capt. 
Wilbur P. Davis, range officer. 

The cows, lured by green pastures, 
hove into view as an Infantry com- 
pany was whanging away at the tar- 
gets and for a moment it looked as 


IN THE FIELD—When the Sixth 
Armored Division goes into the field 
and its units want to treat their 
members to a movie, a shower bath, 
a field exchange, a swim, a boxing 
or talent show, a week-end recrea- 
tional convoy, a dance or what have 
you, the commanding officer don’t 
have to go far to arrange for such 
morale-lifting activity. 

It’s just a matter of seeing the 
Special Service Office of the “Super” 
Sixth Division, commanded by Maj. 
Gen. W. H. H. Morris Jr. 

It’s in the fleld that the Special 
Service Office really shines. For 
there its members supply almost 100 
per cent of the entertainment and 
comforts that make the difference 
between enjoying and not enjoying 
Army life in the field. 

During a recent maneuver, the 
Special Service Office was responsible 
for the establishment of the follow- 


Weekly Camp Race 
Is Family Affair 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—It was 
an all-Allensworth finish in the 823rd 
Tank Destroyer Battalion’s weekly 
obstacle course race. 

Finishing the rugged two and eight- 
tenths mile course in a dead heat 
for first place were Albert and Elbert 
Allensworth, brother sergeants of 
the 823rd. 

The boys aren’t twins, but they 
were close enough together to be 
Siamese twins as they crossed the 
finish “line”—a five-foot wall. Officer 
judges thought they were seeing 
double. 

It was a repeat performance for 
Albert. He won the battalion’s week- 
ly race the preceding week. 








tuted for bullseyes. However, a gov- 
ernment priority was quickly estab- 
lished on the future steaks. 
Captain Davis spent sometime 
looking for someone to feed, milk 
and take the cows. Finally the owner 
showed up, but then the rambling 
bovines disappeared. By the time 
they were corralled the owner had 
vanished. It took nearly 24 hours 
to bring the owner and his wonder- 





though cows eyes would be substli- 


In the Field... That’s | 
Where Morale Counts 


ing features in the field: 

1. A battery of 250 showers, enough 
for all the enlisted men and officers 
in the division. 

2. Seven movies, each with a dif- 
ferent picture, every night so placed 
that every man and officer in the 
division could see a recent release 
simply by walking no more than two 
city blocks. 

3. Twenty-one field 
strategically located throughout the 
division units. 


4. Week-end recreational convoys 
which took as many as 3,000 division 
members to large cities by train and 
truck. 


5. As many as four dances in near- 
by communities a night, using the 
two orchestras of each of the 68th 
and 69th Armored Regiments, units 
of the Sixth Division. 

In addition to the features men- 
tioned above, the SSO arranges peri- 
odic boxing and talent shows, broad- 
casts, band concerts, parades and re- 
views, and selects and gets the divi- 
sion surgeon’s approval for swim- 
ming in nearby streams, rivers and 
lakes. 





Ten-Truck Convoy 
Is Daily Service 


CAMP KOHLER, Calif. — Camp 
Kohler soldiers were relieved of 
their Kohler-to-Sacramento _ trans- 
portation worries with the inaugura- 
tion last week of a nightly convoy 
to the California capital. 

The motor convoy was adopted by 
Kohler authorities to augment exist- 
ing bus facilities which are con- 
sidered inadequate to fulfill the 
needs of service personnel here. The 
convoy plan will permit the men to 
reach Sacramento without violating 


camp regulations against  hitch- 
hiking. 
The ten-truck convoy accommo- 


dates approximately 150 men. Truaks 
leave the main gate each evening 
at 6:30 p.m. and return to camp at 
10:30 p.m. 





FROZEN FOOD industry has been 
asked to prepare nearly 50 million 
pounds of quick-frozen vegetables 
from the 1943 crop for use of sol- 


exchanges, |. 
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"The 

Wildcat's 

Wail’ 
AWVUUUUUUAYCVOAUALOANULLUUUUUOAVOUCULLLGLULLCHUUUUAEULOUEULOUAUC AUSTELL 

By Cpl. John Bradshaw 
CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—Hi, Mom! 
That’s what a lot of the men of the 
Wildcat Division yelled as they hit 
the front door of their homes on 
their first furlough since joining 
Uncle Sam’s forces. A percentage of 
the men each week are being issued 
those little pieces of paper that are 


worth their weight in gold after 


they complete part of their basic 
training. 





REAL COWBOY 


Bill Boyd, movie star, and his fa- 
mous Cowboy Ramblers entertained 
the men of Camp Rucker when he 
made a personal appearance in the 
Service Club last Sunday afternoon. 
The cowboy star gave a varied pro- 
gram of old-time western songs. Ar- 
rangements for Boyd’s appearance 
were made through the Houston 
County Fair Commission by the DI- 
vision Special Service Office. 





QUICK, HENRY! 


Early one morning two soldiers of 
the 8lst Division were discussing 
German armament as they strolled 
along the road bordering the motor 
pool. They had just completed study 
of basic field manuals describing 
Axis tanks. One asked the other: 
“What would you do if a German 
tank popped up right here in camp?” 

Suddenly there was a roar of mo- 
tors and a German light’ tank 
emerged from behind a row of Army 
vehicles. Well, what would you do? 

The two Wildcat soldiers were just 
about ready to call out the anti- 
tank company when the enemy ve- 
hicle approached close enough for 
them to see that it was only a clever 
imitation, a eardboard frame built 
around a_ jeep. The work of 
Staff Sergeant Baker of the 323rd 
Infantry, it is used in the training 
program here. To make it more life- 
like the muffler had been removed 
from the jeep to imitate the roar of 








ing cows together. 


diers in the U. S. 


a real tank. 





Disaster Averted; Lieutenant Wanted Wrong Form 


By Sgt. Robert Loftus 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—The cheer- 
voice 
coming over the publications office 
phone added a positively macabre 


fulness of the lieutenant’s 


overtone to his request. 


“I would like,” said the voice 


“Some forms 52—quite a lot of them, 


in fact.” 


Private Bernard Stumpp who an- 


swered the phone, shuddered per- 
ceptibly as visions of some major 
catastrophe: flashed through his 
mind. 


Mustering up a polite gulp, Pri- 
apprehen- 
sively: “Are you quite sure, Sir, that 
you want more than one of those 


vate Stumpp inquired 


forms?” 


“Quite,” replied the lieutenant in 


a voice that was downright gruesome 
in its airiness, “I want a lot of 
them.” 


Near Disaster 

With a note of horror in his re- 
ply, Private Stumpp added: “Those 
forms 52 are for report of death; 
and you want a lot of them, lieu- 
tenant?” 

The lieutenant did not. Hastily he 
explained that he must have made 
some mistake. He didn’t want a lot 
of forms 52. In fact he didn’t want 
anything to do with even one of 
them. 

But that’s the publications section 
for you. Someone is always request- 
ing one thing and actually wanting 
another. And what with the thous- 





ands of technical and field manuals 
on hand that deal with some 720 
different military subjects it is more 
than somewhat of a headache 
guess what the caller wants when 


the manual 
Ollie 


that he wants, 
Patterson, 





public relations section. 





to 


he doesn’t know the key number of 
S/Set. 
publications office 


nitely a minor problem, is the job 
of making callers understand that 
the publications section is not the 


“The other day someone from the 


full details on a wedding which they 
wanted printed in the camp paper,” 
Sergeant Patterson said. “When 


our office did about everything but 
write news items.” 


serves as print shop. Two mimeo 


| 
| 
chief, pointed out. That obviously discouraged the 
In addition to field and technical|news chronicler, for the camp | a pay SHORTSCRIPT 
manuals, publications office handles| paper’s staff has yet to receive the| |! enclose $1.00. If I am not de 
all types of WD A.G.O. forms for| lowdown on the wedding. j lighted you ere to returm my 
distribution. In addition to their responsibility — 
Not the PRO for the distribution of manuals and | Name oe 
Not exactly a headache but defi-|A.G.Q forms, publications section oo 
| 


hospital called up and gave me the 


they got through I explained that 


graphers are kept busy all day turn- 
ing out various forms requested by 





Fort 
Sillables 


i) 
By Staff Sgt. John Gruenberg 
FORT SILL, 
reorganization, 





f 


Okla.—In a sweep 
the 83rd Field 

lery Battalion was this week con, 
verted into an armored unit and the 
Fort Sill outfit will henceforth by 
known as the 83rd Armored FA Bat 
talion. Except for one battery of the 
18th Field Artillery, Fort Sill, which 
was recently ordered to become arm 
ored but which has not as yet m FORT 
ceived its equipment, the 83rd 11-Ame 
be the only armored organization at’ playing 
Fort Sill. The 83rd will continue t» gopened 


work as a Field Artillery Schog g2édie § 
Troop unit used to jllustrate armoreg § @"te 
tactics for the students of the schoo, § ™¥e?: 
The 83rd came to Fort Sill less thay #4 Pit 
two years ago as a horse-drawn unit § ¥@™ © 
being redesignated as a motorizeg All oar 
battalion in May, 1942, Lt. Col, R, p § Americé 
Clay is commanding officer of th 
Battalion. 





pean 


DRE 
lano, 
Drew | 
baseba 
Captai 
attend! 





AEREVUE 


“Sound off,” the all-soldier musical 
show recently presented by Fort Sjjj 
soldiers—50 of them and a gal | 
soldier’s wife)—returned $767.76 for 
Army Emergency Relief, it was an 
nounced this week. The benefit show, 
which was written and produced by 

Fort Sill personnel, played to ful f 
houses in its two-night stand at 4 
theatre in nearby Lawton, Okla. 





COMMANDOS 


Fifty members of the permanent 
personnel at the Fort Sill Reception 
Center have been organized into, 
Security Platoon and are undergoin 
training. It was originally es 

lished as an all-private organization, 
but promotions have since given th 
group a number of non-coms. Tw 
hours each week are devoted to giv 
ing the self-styled Commandos their 
training, which consists of thre 
phases: first aid, fire prevention and 
basic infantry, which last include 
marching, bayonet practice, police 
jui-jitsu and anti-riot formations, 




















































































































In one hour's time you can learn tt 
write in 5 minutes what now requir 
half aw hour by longhand! 











At lectures, in the classroom, in 
ness conferences, in court, over the ‘p 
or radio . . . you can take down 
notes as fast as you hear them . . 
amazingly simple system called SH 
SCRIPT—invented by A. Maerz, 
known author and researcher—lends win 
to words—enables you to actually write 
5 minutes what would require 30 min 
in longhand. 


NOT SHORTHAND! 


Shorthand takes months to master, 
tedious, difficult. SHORTSCRIPT is | 
simple system of abbreviating the A.B.C. 



























































Even a 12-year-old can learn the fun oy 
mentals in an hour. Here is a boon wel 
men in the Army. Can you write eae 
alphabet? Then you can write SHO o . 
SCRIPT. ondhy 
leated 

1 | College 

TRY 5 DAYS AT MY RISK! | collexe 










Send coupon below with check or 
order for only $1.00 and I'll send you 
complete course by return mail. If 
don't find SHORTSCRIPT fascinating 
easy to learn—simply return and I'll 
fund your money. You take no risk .« 
so ACT NOW! {Descriptive circular 
request). 

Improve your spare time while in 
Army. Make yourself more efficient 
learning SHORTSCRIPT. 

It will come in handy in taking d 
notes in your daily task and when 
return to civilian life you will have ad 
an accomplishment that will help you 
many ways. 






























H. L. Lindquist, 
Dept. 1-6, 2 W. 46th St., N. ¥, © 
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department heads, 
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ttm} PORT DIX, N. J.—Three former 
1 wil l-American basketball players are 
ion at, playing with Fort Dix’s team, which 
opened its season last week. Set. 




















a © Eddie Sadowski, former Seaton Hall 
scheal enter, is coach. Cpl. Bobby Hass- 
mores muller, former Fordham forward, 
chool, and Pfc. Mike Bloom, Temple for- 
) thas ward and center, complete the. trio. 
— All three played in the professional 
re American Langue. 
of the 7 
DREW FIELD, Fla.—Capt. De- 
lano, Special Service officer at 
Drew Field, once pitched a no-hit 
baseball game against West Point. 
lusical § Captain Delano was at the time 
rt Sil ® attending Springfield College. 
gal («' 
76 for} KEESLER FIELD, Miss.—A second 
88 8B wmmando track, field and military 
- Show, B meet has been scheduled for Kees- 
ced by jer Field, Nov. 15. All official AAU 
tO fullB events are to be held, including the 
1 at tB two-mile run, omitted at the first 
la. meet. Cups will be awarded to the 
frst three squadrons and to the 
highest individual scorer. Ribbons 
nanent will go to individual place winners. 
-eption 
into 4 FORT LEWIS, Wash. — Among 
rgoin® the applicants to a mountain m- 
es fantry outfit of ski troops at Fort 
fe Lewis is Toger Tokle, Norwegian 
ren th® ski jumper. Tokle came to the U. 


8. in 1989 and has won 42 of 48 ski 
meets and smashed 24 records, in- 
cluding a 289-foot jump last year 
for the North American record. 


s. Tw 
to giv 
s their 

three 
ion and 
ncludes 

police 
ions, 





CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Camp Grant’s 
boxing team will make its debut 
with an eight-bout match against 
Fort Sheridan, Nov. 25. Both teams 
are members of a league composed 
»ot teams from eight camps and sta- 
tions in the Sixth Service Command. 
Sgt. George Toy, veteran bantam- 
weight and former contender for the 
title, is coach of the Camp Grant 
team. 
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GOODFELLOW FIELD, Tex. — 
Cadet Bill Prew is stationed at 
Goodfellow Field. Prew is the 
swimmer who tied Johnny Weis- 
muller’s world record for the 100- 
yard free style in April, while at 
Wayne University. Prew covered 
the distance in 51.0@econds to tie 


























CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Eight box- 
ing matches were split evenly be- 
tween Camp Stewart and Hunter 
Field. Pvt. Anthony Rodolakes, 145 

, MgPounds, won -his match for Camp 
SHO! Stewart on a technical knockout as 
did Pvt. Albert Laberski, also 145 
unds, for Hunter Field. Two other 
hnical knockout winners were Sgt. 
Fred N. Farris, Stewart Field 157- 
pounder, and Pvt. John Morgan, 
Hunter Field 168-pounder. 









































CAMP KOHLER, Calif. — Sgt. 
Charles Campbell and Kermit 
Kuhns, and Cpl. Julius Kasner are 
pected to help give Camp Kohler 
great basketball season this year. 
The three men were chiefly re- 
sponsible for Fort Monmouth’s fine 
record last season when Monmouth 
won the 2nd Corps Area title, de- 
feated most of its opposition among 
College teams, and then beat an 
all-star collegiate team picked from 
men competing in the Madison 
Square Garden Invitation tourna- 
ment. 
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wd TA CAMP LEE, Va.—Pvt. Raymond O. 
isk eveau has carried the ball against 

> riSK «+ J 

cular e@ Japs in actual football games. 





eveau was a member of the Amer- 
n all-star football team 
lured Japan in 1935. Neveau stated 
t the smallest score in those 
mes was 97 as he said, “We beat 
tar out of those Japs.” He said 
me of the scores went as high as 
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ave @ and the U. S. team whipped an 
elp you Japanese eleven, by more than 
points. 
—-—“~# CHANUTE FIELD, lll.—Chanute 
Id has an all-American basket- 
1. ¥, © I player on one of its squadron 
CRIPT Anthony Braginetz, was 
~w ected on the Eastern all-Ameri- 
rm my five last year when he played 
ith St. Francis College in Brook- 
a a scored 222 points in 19 
¥ . b 
nT SILL, Okla.—With the Fort 
‘ ootball League schedule near- 
—— 





the end of its first month of 





Golden Boy ... 


By Pvt. Sid Friedlander 

MARCH FIELD, Calif.—Fidel La- 
Barba, one of the greatest ring 
champions in 1927, is now a member 
of the Army Air Forces, stationed at 
March Field. 
Assigned to the athletic office as 
boxing instructor, Private LaBarba 
will put to use the experience and 
talent with which he skyrocketed to 
fistic immortality in an era of fabu- 
lous champions. 

“Our program is aimed primarily 
at the men of March Field who have 
had no boxing experience, who know 
little or nothing about boxing,” La- 
Barba declared. “But we're not going 
to try to make champjons out of 
them—or even boxers. 

“Rather, we shall stress physical 


Burgoyne. 





culture and in addition teach them 
the fundamentals of self-defense and 
the handling of their fists. Those 
things that will give them the neces- 
sary confidence in themselves.” 

In his fighting days LaBarba was 
recognized as a supremely intel'i- 
gent craftsman. Indeed, he was the 
Lou Gehrig of his time in that he 
was held up to the youngsters of the 
nations as the exemplary clean-liv- 
ing, well-behaved athlete. 

Up to the time of his initial re- 
tirement he fought 100 fights as an 
amateur and another 100 as a pro- 
fessional without a defeat. In his 
entire ring career he was never 
knocked out and never fought a 
preliminary fight. Within five years 


he became national amateur fly- 


Ex-Champ Teaches Soldiers 


weight champion, world Olympic 
champion and then world profes- 
sional champion. 

After the war, LaBarba hopes to 
be of some help in rebuilding the 
world. 

“The United States will have to 
take charge of a vast reconstruction 
and rehabilitation program all over 
the world when this business is 
over. I would like to find a place in 
that program,” he declared. “I would 
be extremely interested in helping 
the physical culture part of it. I 
hope that I shall be assigned to 
some post anywhere in the world to 
do that kind of work .. .” 

But in the meantime Private Fidel 
LaBarba has a full time job at March 
Field. 








FORMER CHAMPION in the flyweight division, Pvt. Fidel LaBarba, left, is now teaching the 
tricks of the boxing trade to soldiers at March Field, Calif. 


Here he is shown with Pvt. Al 
—AAF Photo 


AGMA 


Service Team 
Scores 


N. Carolina Navy, 9; Syracuse O, 
Camp Pickett, 6; Howard O. 
Camp Grant, 20; Fort Knox, 0, 
Denver, 44; Fort Douglas, 6. 

Great Lakes Naval, 17; Missouri, O. 
Scranton, 14; Lakehurst Naval, 14. 
Iowa Naval Preflight, 98: Indiana, O. 
Iowa Navy “B,"’ 12; Parsons, O. 
Missouri 


Mines, 53; For 
warner s ort Leonard 
Corpus Christi Naval, 18; Pensacole 
vaval, 6 . 


Fort Monmouth, 32; Camp Upton, 0, 

Regis, 7; Colorado Army Buse, 6. 

Mather Field, 19; McCleilan Field, 6, 

Logan Naval-Marines, 13: Hill Field, 7. 

Spokane Second Bombers, 47; Kansas 
Wesleyan, 


Georgia Naval Pre-flight, 20; J - 
sonville Naval Air Station, 6. — 
SONVIRSVLAONUEL AOA HAHA UGG 


Crowder Captain 
Wins Shoot Ribbons 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—Capt. Ed- 
ward B. Chandler, officer in charge 
of firing on the Midwestern Signal 
Corps Replacement Training Center 
rifler ange at Camp Crowder, took 
three first places at the Arkansas 


State Pistol Match at Ft. Smith, 
Ark., recently. 

At the end of the match, it was 
found that Captain Chandler had 


taken first place in the .45 caliber 
match course, the ,22 caliber slow 
fire at 50 yards, and the .22 caliber 
collective aggregate. 

Captain Chandler not so long ago 
set a new course record of 195 on 
the SCRTC rifle range. 





FOR EVERY FIGHTING PLANE 
that rolls off the assembly line and 
every pilot graduated, 10 to 20 me- 


chanics and technicians must be 
trained. 
QVUUTVOAIVOUALAAVRAAADOAVOALSOUASAPAVOOSADTTYOOLHVOOULAROAOODLLORESOO ASO AODANGHSE HUGO PR 


Not Modest, He 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.— The 
Antiaircraft Officer Candidate 
Board was examining a prospective 
officer candidate. 

He was a likely looking chap; 
the colonel presiding noticed that 
he was single despite the fact he 
was more than 30 years of age. 
“What's the matter, soldier,” he 
said. “Couldn't you talk any of 
those good-looking Texas girls into 
marrying you?” 





FORT CUSTER, Mich.—A prize- 
fighter who claims to have defeated 
Joe Louis in 1933 when they were 
both competing in the light heavy- 
weight division around Detroit is 
now in Area “D” of the Recruit 
Reception Center here awaiting as- 
signment to a replacement training 
center. 

Stan Evans (Stanley V. Evans on 
the Army record card) of Detroit is 
a veteran of 93 amateur bouts in 
which he was defeated only eight 
times and scored 18 knockouts. High- 
light of his career in the ring was 
a triumph over another Detroit bat- 
tler of the period, Joseph Louis 
Barrow. 

In those days—1933—both Evans 
and Louis fought in the light heavy- 
weight class, and in 1934 Evans won 


Custer Recruit Claims Win 
Over Joe Louis---in 1933 


the national senior AAU heavy- 
weight championship in St. Louis, 
Mo. Louis, also on the Detroit box- 
ing team, fought in the light heavy- 
weight class in that meet. 

Evans turned professional in 1936, 
winning 12 of his 17 bouts. His out- 
standing opponents in this field were 
George Nichols, former light heavy 
champ, and Charley Ballanger, for- 
mer Canadian champion. 

Evans retired from the ring in 
1938 to become physical director for 
a manufacturing company’s recrea- 
tion department. Upon arrival at 
Fort Custer, Evans ran into another 
old boxing mate, Cpl. John Whiters, 
the Pontiac heavyweight who used 
to spar with Joe Louis. Whiters is 
now in Area “D” and training the 
Fort Custer boxing team. 





You Said It! 


Oh, how I love the Obstacle Course! 

I find it an inexhaustible source 

Of delights by the gross. I leap like 
a roe 

When the whistle announces the 
hour to go. 

I gurgle with glee at the sight of 


the place 

And challenge the rest of the gang 
to a race. 

With vigor I leap oer the ditch and 
the fences 


Like a B-26 o’er Med’eval defenses 

I rush up the whatsis and down it 
again, 

With morale-building cheers for the 
rest of the men. 

The trench—it is nothing; the rope, 
it’s a cinch; 

And on the wall with never a flinch 

I charge like a bullet, and over the 
top, 

And under the screen, until the last 
stop. 

To do it again Is at once my desire. 

I’m also renowned as a terrible liar. 

—Pvt. John Bracken, MacDill Field, 

Fla. 





play, an all-star post team of 47 
players from the five teams in com- 
petition has been chosen by a com- 
mittee of coaches and Special Service 
officials. Workouts of the squad 
have begun for games with outside 
teams, the first of which will be 
played tomorrow at Wichita, Kans., 





with the Aero Parts eleven. 














Book Review 


By MARY WILLIS 


“MYRIAD ABODE” by Carl A. 
Kerr; The Kaleidograph Presse, Dal- 
las, Texas (Verse). 

Sergeant Carl Kerr, whose little 
volume of poems—‘‘Myriad Abode,” 
has been published since he entered 
the service, has brought forth a num- 
ber of delicately written verses. 
Some of them are stingingly sarcas- 
tic, some are more subtle; and some 
are very tender avowals of a deep 
affection. 

Sergeant Kerr has the gift of con- 
veying vivid word-pictures. 





“ONE DESTINY” by Phil Stong; 
Reynal & Hitchcock, N. Y.; $2.50 
(Novel). 

Here is the story of a small Iowa 
town at war—of a normal people 
and a normal patriotism. It is par- 
ticularly the story of the way in 
which the Murdock family went to 
war. Captain Mark, who had been 
in two previous wars—and Johnny 
who was already a flier—and Craig 
who was determined and exception- 
ally well-qualified to get In, but who 
for a time could not leave the vital 
farm work. 

“One Destiny” glories In America 
but with no phony patriotism or 


screaming eagles. 


service clubs and six theaters. 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C. has three 


“Colonel, Sir,” was the quick 
response, “I was always trying to 
talk them out of it!” 
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es 


cloth. 
leather trim. 


PLAN: Order the table now. 


eleven months. Or if your 


count of 2 per cent if the 


Regulation Size ix3 


We also offer to prepay the 


te be paid on receipt of i 


1019 Broadway 











For Your Company Rec Hall— 
This Table Complete for $275.00 






4 ao Bg : phe 3 % fi 
It’s Thoroughly Modern, Fully Guaranteed, 
Meets Government Requirements. Olive Green 
} '‘ebble Finish, Doweled Slate Bed, Blind Rails 


Best double-quick eushions, high-grade rubber back bed 
Highest grade leather pocket equipment and 


5 HERE’S OUR RENTAL PURCHASE 


up and play on it for 30 days. Then 
pay $25 per month each month for 


will stand it, we'll allow you a dis- 


amount is paid within 30 days from 
date of shipment. Under either plan, 
you pay nothing until you've had a 
chance to try out the table! 
price of $275 is F. O. B. Cincinnati. 


on the table and add this expense 
to the price of the table. Freight 


The NATIONAL BILLIARD MFG. CO. 


rer LALO SLL EIN TTR 





Included FREE with 
the above table are: 
1 set Hyatt balls and 
Bakelite Cue Ball, 1 
cue rack, 1 ball rack, 
1 dozen spliced cues 
with fibre points 
and bumpers at 
tached, 1 triangle, 1 
bottle and shake 
balls, 1 bridge, 1 
rubberized dust 
cover, 1 set markers 
complete with wire 
hook and stretcher, 
1 brush, 1 dozen 
chalks, 1 dozen tips, 
1 tube cement, 1 
book rules — with 
wrenches and com- 
plete supplies to as- 
semble the table. 


Set it 


budget 


entire 


The 


freight 








nvoice. 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
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- Topkick Who Saved Pilot 
Given Soldier's Medal | 


CAMP STEWART, Ga. — Camp 
Stewart’s drive to secure used ra- 


CAMP POLK, La.—At an impressive ceremony this week, Maj. Gen. Willis D. Crittenberger, | gio, and radio parts for the work 
commander of the Third Armored Corps, awarded the Soldier’s Medal to 1st Sgt. Lloyd E. Swope, |of its radio communication school 


Company “C,” 41st Armored Regiment, for heroism in a plane accident. 


the official War Department citation, 
General Crittenberger handed the 
medal to Maj. Gen. Edward H. 
Brooks, Commander of the ilth 
Armored Division, who pinned the 
decoration on this gallant soldier. 

“On the night of August 16,” Gen- 
eral Broooks said, “Sgt. Swope, at 
the risk of his own life, saved the 
life of an unconscious pilot pinned 
in his flaming plane, after it had 
crashed during the hours of dark- 
ness. When asked if he realized 
the danger to himself, due to a pos- 
sible explosion, Sgt. Swope replied: 

“‘Sure I realized that, but it’s 
just like a tank. Your motor some- | 
times takes fire, and when it does, | 
there’s a chance of the whole thing 
blowing up at any moment, but that’s 
just the chance we take.’ 

“That reply reminds me of a state- 
ment made by Robert Ingersoll many 
years ago. He said: ‘When the will 
defies fear, when duty throws the 
gauntlet down to fate, when honor 
scorns to compromise with death— 
this is heroism.’ 

“Set. Swope, by your action, you | 
have brought national distinction 
and renown, not only to yourself, 
but to the 41st Armored Regiment, 
and to this division. Your heroic 
action will serve as a living chal- 
lenge to all.members of this division 
as it prepares for deeds of valor 
which will bring it and the III 
Armored Corps international recog- 
nition on the field of battle. 

“I am very happy, and proud, in 
the presence of your assembled com- 
rades, to pin on your chest, on be- 
half of the War Department and the 
Commanding General, III Armored 
Corps, this Soldier’s Medal. 


After lauding Swope and tation | 
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GENERAL Brooks, left, made the award to Sergeant Swope. 





has brought in 30 radios and “a lot 
of radio parts and broken radios.” 


Expressing gratification at the 
public support of the recent appeal 
for old radios, Capt. William Horst- 
man, of the Radio School, said that 
the radios and parts are being put 
to effective use in the school and 
that some of the better radios will 
be rebuilt and turned over to battery 
day-rooms for entertainment of the 
soldiers. 


Savannah citizens have contributed 
20 radios to the school, Captain 
Horstman said, and more are ex- 
pected from there. These were col- 
lected there by local Red Cross 
chapters and delivered to Camp 
Stewart by them. The Camp Stewart 
Red Cross branch office is cooperat- 


Public Answers Camp’ 
Plea for Old Radios 











ing in the drive. ¢ ‘ 

Another 10 radios were collecteg 
on the post from soldiers who turneg 
them in to the school in answer ty 
its appeal. 


Another group of old radios hy 
been gathered by the Red Cross g 
Brunwick, Ga., and will be delivereg 
here shortly, the Red Cross Offics 
said. 


It is expected that other com, 
munities near Camp Stewart will eg, 
operate and turn in their old radigg 
to their nearest Red Cross Chapters, 

The radio parts are vitally needeq 
in the radio school here as new m 
dio parts are unobtainable now, 

Captain Horstman said that some’ 
of the sets being gathered were g ‘ 
the really old types but that their 
parts were equally valuable and he 
urged that any radios or parts, no 
matter how old, be turned over tg 
the Red Cross for delivery here, 








To facilitate transportation of sup- 
plies in snow-bound areas, the Army 
soon will begin training sledge dogs 
and enlisted men as drivers at Camp 
Rimini near Helena, Mont., the War 
Department announced last week. 
The training will be by the Remount 


“Tt ig my hope and expectation | Generals Crittenberger, Brooks, and | Division, Quartermaster Corps, Ser- 


that more and greater honors may| Mullins warmly congratulated Mrs. 
Swope. 


be in store for you, and for the in- 
dividual officers and men of this 
division in the fibre-testing days 


vice of Supply. 
Training facilities at Camp Riminl, 
formerly a Civilian Conservation 





Sled Dogs To Bear Supplies. 
To Snow-bound Soldiers 











Corps camp, will consist of troop 
quarters, individual kennels, and vet. 
erinary kennels for ailing dogs. Thy 
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enlisted men will receive instru. ™ ts 
tion in sledge driving and the car™ %78" 


of the huskies, malamutes, and &t 
Bernards. The Army Specialist Corps 
will provide experienced dog team. 
sters as instructors. Dogs and drly. 
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ers will receive a six-to-eight week — avails 


course of training. 








which lie ahead.” 

Following the presentation, Com- 
bat Command B, commanded by 
Brig. Gen. Charles L. Mullins, Jr., 
passed in review in Swope’s honor. 
Present in the reviewing stand to 
see her husband decorated, was Mrs. 
Lloyd E. Swope. After fhe ceremony, 





Crowder Has Own 
‘Foreign Legion’ 


Special to Army Times 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.— Camp 
Crowder boasts a “Foreign Legion” 
all its own. 

Four privates in the Midwestern 
Signa) Corps Replacement Training 
Center here have fought all over the 
world—in Spain, Ireland, France and 
Germany and in Africa. Soon—when 
they have completed their training 
—they'll be scattered to the four 
winds to fight under a new flag. 
This time it’s the Stars and Stripes. 

There’s Auguste Ancery, who was 
for three years in the famous French 
Colonial Zouaves, the hard-bitten 
gentlemen whose khaki uniform was 
topped off with a bright red over- 
Ancery was but 18 when he was 
seas cap. A native of Moulin, France, 
drafted to fight the Germans jn the 
first World War in April, 1918. When 
the war ended he was sent to the 
sun-scorched desert of Algeria where 
the Zouaves, the Senegalese and 
Fereign Legion units battled mar- 
auding Arabs. Ancery said the Arabs 
always preferred fighting with 
knives. The Frenchmen missed their 
wine on the long desert marches 
more than anything else, Ancery de- 
clared. 

Served With Germans 

Ludwig Diamond was a first lieu- 
tenant in the German army during 
the first World War. He had been 


Officers May Rent 


Defense Homes 





President Roosevelt has signed a 
bill which permits officers of the 
armed services, not above the rank 
of captain or its equivalent, to rent 
houses constructed under the war- 
time defense housing program. 

Heretofore, commissioned officers 
have been barred from renting such 
houses, which were designed for the 
use of civilian workers in war in- 
dustries. 


Red Cross Aids Soldiers 
With Dependency Forms 


American Red Cross field directors 
at Army posts and local chapters will 
assist soldiers and their dependents 
te prepare the official application 
form under the Servicemen’s De- 
pendents Allowance Act, it was an- 
nounced last week. 

Chapter home service workers and 
field directors have been supplied by 
the War Department with the official 
forms and a booklet explaining pro- 





studying law at the University of 
Berlin and dropped his books to en- 
list after two of his brothers were 
killed in action. While serving as an 
observer and photographer in the 
German air corps he was twice shot 
down by his own anti-aircraft guns 
but parachuted to safety unharmed. 
Later he was assigned to intelligence 
work in the German army. 


John J. Coffey was for three years 
in the Irish Republican Army 20 
years ago where he and many an- 
other lad made things uncomfortable 
for the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
Coffey wheeled peat by day in order 
to play the role of an innocent labor- 
ing man. But at night he and other 
members of his company were busy 
drilling in secret. The companies 
of the IRA frequently changed their 
drilling places and loaned each other 
guns and equipment. Coffey still 
carries some shotgun pellets under 
one eye as the result of one fracas. 
The soldier has two cousins in the 
RAF now and the old grudge against 
England is forgotten. 
The day after Christmas of 1936 
Davis Davidson turned in the taxi 
he was operating in New York City 
and climbed aboard the Normandie 
bound for LeHavre, France. He had 
joined the other 3,500 Amerjcans in 
the International Brigade and was 
sailing for Europe to spend two 
years fighting on the side of the 
Loyalist forces in the Spanish Civil 
War. The International Brigade was 
composed of some 100,000 soldiers of 
fortune, adventurers and sympathiz- 
ers with the Loyalist cause who had 
come from the far ends of the earth. 
Moors Excellent Shots 
Everyone in the brigade provided 
their own uniforms. The pay was 
seven pesetas a day—at 18 pesetas 
to the dollar. The brigade fought 
on the Madrid front and was op- 
posed mostly by Moors and Italian 
“volunteers”, Davidson related. The 
Moors—who went into action wear- 
ing only sandals and a coarse woolen 
cloak of blue—were marvelous rifle 
shots. Davidson said he saw many 
a Spanish woman firing a rifle from 
a Loyalist trench. 
Rabbit stew was a frequent dish 
served by the senora at one home in 
which Davidson and other members 
of the brigade were billeted for a 
time. But the Crowder soldier said 
he finally lost all taste for it when 
the stew was served the same day 
his pet cat was missing. 
All of Camp Crowder’s “Foreign 
Legion” enlisted recently in the U.S 
Army. Davidson is from Connecticut 
while the foreign-born Ancery, Cof- 
fey and Diamond became American 

















visions of the law, . 


citizens in recent years. 


ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 


Each Book is Written By An Expert 


No F-1 MANUAL OF MESS 
° MANAGEMENT. Pack- 
tull of practical information. A prop- 
erly managed mess is one of the 
greatest :ids to health and morale 
available to the Army. This book 
contains over 340 pages of informa- 
tion for KP’s, cooks, mess sergeants, 
mess officers and organization com- 
manders. Includes 331 Army tested 
tecipes. Postpaid §2.00 


ARMY WIFE. Nancy 
No. F- Shea. She's in the 
army now... but does she know 


what to do about it? Here's a guide 
book written for women b a 
Postpaid $2.50 


woman. 
No F- COMPANY ADMINIS- 
° TRATION AND PER- 
SONNEL RECORDS. Major C. M, 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks, and conforms to 
latest regulations of the War De- 
partment. 12th Edition, including 
supply and mess, management and 
personal records including personnel 
office organization and procedure. 
ostpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 


No F-4 MAP AND AERIAL 
. PHOTOGRAPH READ- 
ING. Lt. Col. W. F. Heavey. Writ- 
ten for the combat and noncommis- 
sioned officer. With the book goes 
two protractors, a photo-coordinate 
and grid coordinate card. 

Postpaid $1.00 


No F-5 fHE SOLDIER AND 
. THE LAW. Three 
books in one. Presents three 
closely and logically interrelated 
subjects: 1. Court-martial prevention 
—the means of maintaining discipline 
without courts-martial. 2. Court- 
martial procedure — including the 
detailed duties of everyone con- 
nected therewith. rocedural 
pamphlet — a direct guide in the 
sonduct of courts-martial. 448 pages, 

Postpaid $1.50 


MILITARY LAW. A 
No. F-6 Catechism, This is an 
abbreviated self-test on Military Law, 
The pamphlet contains over Be ques- 
tions and answers covering the more 
important phases of procedure for 
Courts-Martial. Postpaid 50¢ 


No F-7 ESSENTIALS OF IN- 
. FANTRY TRAINING, 
Sth Ed. (new. Aug., 1940). Simpli- 
fied text on the basic training of the 
soldier—meets the needs of the en- 
listed man and those charged with 
his instruction. A four-color map, 
31” by 34° is furnished with the 
book. Postpaid $1.00 


No F-8 (NFANTRY DRILL 
° REGULATIONS. In- 
cludes rile marksmanship (M1903 
Springfield’) (MI ‘Garand’’) muli- 
tary discipline and courtesies, in- 
terior guard duty, and the infantry 
pack. 350 pages. 
Postpaid (Fabcote binding), 50¢ 
Postpaid (Cloth binding), 75¢ 
MILITARY PREVEN- 
No. F-9 five Meicine tt. 
Col. George C. Dunham, M. C. “Mili- 
tary Preventive Medicine’ has gained 
recognition as the standard work in 
its field, For years it has enjoyed 
high standing among officers of the 
Medical Department, U. S. Army, by 
medical officers of many foreign 
armies, and by the profession gen- 
erally. Postpaid #2 


No F-10 MILITARY MEDICAL 
° MANUAL. The fourth 
edition has been completely re-writ- 
ten, it is new from cover to cover 
both as to its editorial content, its 
type format and illustration. 
Postpaid $4.50 


No F-1l THE FIFTH COLUMN 
° 1S HERE. By George 
Britt. Read the astonishing revela- 
tions of an ace newspaper reporter 
an acknowldeged authority on Fifth 
Column Activities. Formerly $1.00. 


Now Postpaid S0c 


No F-12 MACHINE GUNNERS" 
bd HANDBOOK, Captaia 
C. H. Coates, Infantry. The purpose 
of this handbook is to provide, under 
one cover, a simple compilation of 
the fundamentals of machine gun- 
nery. Postpaid 50¢ 


HOW TO SAY IT IN 

No. F-13 anise. tt-cen 
Harry M. Gwynn, Capt. Enrique C, 
Canova and Lt, illard ebb, 
Timely phrase book in Spanish com- 
piled to meet the needs of military 
personnel, and enable those who do 
not speak Spanish to express them- 
selves in an understandable mun- 
ner. Quick reference for everyday 
and useful words and phrases. Size 
4%''x7%"': 150 pages. Postpaid 75e 
No F-1 MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ 
. HANDBOOK. Guide- 
book tor the medical soldier. Text 
prepared primarily for the enlisted 
man of the Medical Department, cov- 
ering wide variety of subject matter. 
Size 41/;''x71/"'; 380 pages. Fabkote 
binding. Postpaid $1.00 


OFFICERS’ GUIDE. 
No. F-15 2ighis Edition (1542), 


Authoritative, copiously illustrated, 
interestingly written, it provides a 
source for study, reference and in- 
spiration about problems which face 
the officer as an individual. 
Postpaid $2.50 


No F-16 TACTICS AND TECH- 
° NIQUE OF INFAN- 
TRY. Basic. (Tenth Edition) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Infantry 
subjects than the Essentials of In- 
fantry Training. Contains the new 
Drill, new Organization and Interior 
Guard Duty. All basic subjects re- 
vised; approved solutions and an- 
swers to questions are contained in 
the appendix. Postpaid $3.00 


No F-17 THE CADENCE SYS- 
bd TEM OF TEACHING 
CLOSE ORDER DRILL. Col. Bernard 
entz. New edition based on new 
Infantry Drill Regulations, The sys- 
tem had its inception in 1917, has 
since been widely recognized. 
Postpaid 75¢ 


8-2 IN ACTION, 
No. F-18 Shipley Thomas, 


Technique of securing information 
about the enemy in wartime. “Valu- 
able information to all who may be 
assigned to, or interested in, the 
duties of a regimental intelligence 
officer.“"—Hanson Baldwin, 

Postpaid $1.50 


DRILL AND CERE.- 
No. F-19 Montes‘ror FIELD 
ARTILLERY (Complete). Prepared 
by officers who are recognized as 
experts. Text is based on and con- 
forms to the latest training doctrines 
of the Army. Nowhere else is all 
this information available under one 
cover. Numerous illustrations. 


Postpaid $1.00 

ORILL AN D EVOLU. 

No. F-2 TIONS OF THE BAND 
Prepared for the instruction of mili- 
tary and non-military bands. Covers 


completely the drill and maneuvers, 
with instructions in special maneu- 
vers. 125 pages, 80 illustrations and 
diagrams, Leatherette bindin 
handy pocket size. Postpaid $1. 


NFANTRY IN BAT- 
No. F-21 TLE. A book of the 


tactics of small units. Prepared by 
members of the Military Histor 
Section of the Infantry School. It 
is the only substitute for first-hand 
battle experience. Contains over 125 
battlefield situations and actions, de- 
scribed and discussed. 

Postpaid $3.00 


THE SOLDIER'S 
No. F-22 finnsoox. Field | 
Artillery Edition. To meet the de- 
mand for additional copies of FM 2l- 
100, The Soldier's Handbook, we of- 
fer an exact reproduction of this im- 
ortant manual for the basie train- 
gq of the soldier, Fabkote biadiag. 
Postpaid 


No F-2 INFANTRY DRILL 
J REGULATIONS WITH 
BASIC TRAINING SUBJECTS. Coast 
Artillery Edition, Mftludes the latest 
Drill Regulations pertaining to Coast 
Artillery units. overs the material 
contained in several field manuals, 
Fabkote binding. Postpaid 50¢ 


No F-24 COMPLETE TACTICS, 
° (INFANTRY RIFLE 
BATTALION. With the organization 
and tactics of all included units— 
the individual soldier, squads, pla- 
toons, companies and the battalion 
itself. Includes the entire Infantry 
Field Manual (FM 7-5) and the tacti- 
cal ttions of basic field manuals 
on the Individual Infantry weapons. 
Tables of organization of all units 
are also covered, Fabkote biesiag. 

Postpaid 75¢ 


TACTICS AND TECH- | 
No, F-25 sigue oF INFAN- 
TRY. Advanced. { leventh Edition). | 
(Description of Tactics and Tech- 
nique of infantry. Basic, is given 
above under F-16. Here's the more 
advanced material, including an- 
swers to questions and solutions to 
oroblems, Postpaid $5.00 


COAST ARTILLERY. 
No. F-26 Prepared and _ illus- 
trated with view of combining in 
one volume all necessary instruc- 
tional material for the Coast Artil- 
le-y. Contains all the essentially 
Coast Artillery Topics, formerly cov- 
ered in the two volumes (Basic and 
Advanced) and represents a su 
stantial saving to the purchaser. 
Postpaid $6.00 


RA DE- 
No. F-27 Cee ae sine in 


one volume regulations, principles 
and basic intormation from scores of 
separate pamphlets. Appendix gives 
liet of War Department publications 
trom which much of this book was 
compiled. Postpaid $2.00 
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Booklet 


(Continued from page 1) 
and arrears of pay—collection of ac- 
crued military pay if death occurs 
) jn service. 
The booklet also covers benefits of 


‘urned # the Servicemen’s Dependents Allow- 
ver te® snce Act of 1942; the Soldiers’ and 


Ss hay 
OSS at 


Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, as 
amended; benefits administered by 
the Veterans Administration; United 
States War Savings Bonds and 
Stamps; Federal income tax returns 
and payments; the Army Emergency 
Relief, and the American National 
Red Cross. 

Stressing the importance of ar- 
ranging personal affairs, the booklet 
declares that “At any time during 
the course of war, all officers, Army 
nurses, warrant officers and enlisted 
men of the Army of the United 
States may expect sudden changes of 
station.” 

To assist military personnel in ar- 
ranging their personal affairs, the 
pooklet contains suggestions for nec- 
essary preparations. If the advice 
of legal counsel may be necessary, 
the booklet lists persons from whom 





j 


such advice may be properly sought. 


Under the heading “Information 
booklet advises that “Your depend- 








Special to Army Times 


CAMP WOLTERS, Tex.—Methods 
of British Commandos and American 
Rangers will be the basis for a school 
to train instructors in unarmed com- 
bat, to be established soon at this 
infantry replacement training center. 

The course will teach vulnerable 
points for dealing death blows and 
rendering unconsciousness, disabling 
blows, defense against strangle-holds 
and “bear hugs,” various holds to 
disarm and throw a man, the method 
of breakin ga man’s eardrum and 
several other variations of rough 
fighting. 

Purpose of the school is to have 
trained instructors available to teach 
other men the principles and tech- 
niques of hand-to-hand combat. 

a . 7 


LIKE IT 


Three Camp Wolters soldiers who 
have acquired a great enthusiasm 
for the simple but terrible tactics of 
commando warfare are Tech. Sgts. 
James Harvey, Dick Olnhausen and 
Elbert Easley, all of whom have re- 
turned from Northern’ Scotland 
where they took a 25-day course of 
instruction in a Ranger training 
camp. 

Their average day consisted of a 








mwho came here seven weeks ago to 








Wolters Route Step 
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fully defended his title. 
. * . 


Pvt. William 8S. Chennault has 
followed his famous brother, Brig. 
Gen. Claire Chennault, hero of 
China’s Flying Tigers, into the 
Army. In civilian life a telegraph 
operator, Private Chennault was 
processed at the Wolters Reception 
Center. 


OLD STUFF 


One of Lt. Galil Hanna’s student- 
officers in a Station Hospital class 
amazed the lieutenant by unfalter- 
ingly taking apart and putting to- 
gether a gain a Browning machine 
gun. 

The quick-learning cedico turned 
out to be Lt, Roland S. Browning, 
nephew of the late John M. Brown- 
ing who invented the weapon. Lieu- 
tenant Browning, now attached to 
the Sanitary Corps of the hospital, 
used to help his inventor uncle 
around the Ogden, Utah, shop where 
the gun first was developed in 1913. 

. 


Gimlet Grogan tells of the guy 
that went to the hospital with a 
sore throat. He did fine the first 
day, Gimlet relates, but on the sec- 
ond day he took a turn for the 


nurse. 


MATCH 

It was a case of age and experience 
vs. youth and willingness in the 
heavyweight championship bout of 
Camp Wolters’ fourth boxing tourna- 
ment. Pvt. Vearl C. Whitehead, for- 
mer Santa Monica, Calif., copper, was 
middleweight champion of the West 
Coast whne he retired in 1933, but 
hadn’t been back in the ring in eight 
years before he entered the camp 
meet. Pvt. Buck Butkovich, a former 
football and basketball star, never 
had donned boxing gloves prior to 
his Army induction, but scrapped his 
way through to the finals where he 
lost a close decision to his older, 
more right-wise opponent. 

. - . 


STORY 


Imagine the surprise—and indig- 
nation—of a Camp Wolters lieuten- 
ant who wasg reeted by a recruit 
with a hearty slap on the back. 

Said the looey, coldly, as only 
looey’s can, “What outfit are you in, 
soldier?” 

The recruit grinned a little fool 
ishly, looked down at himself and 
replied: 

“Well, sir, the sergeant told me 
this was a khaki outfit!” 


STAMPS 








STAMP COLLECTORS ATTENTION 


2,500 Mixed U. S. Stamps, $1.00, 1000 
mixed foreign stamps 50c, 250 all 
different stamps 25c, 12 different 
10c packets, $1.00; American album 
for U. S. Stamps $1.25; Modern 
album $1.25; International Junior 
Album $4.00; Ask for high grade, 
reasonably priced approvals, U. S. 
and foreign. William Waugh, 2140 
N St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


BIGGER! BETTER! 
The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing low prices— 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbec 
from each negative 25c., 
6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60c. 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3c. 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference. 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 


Box T St. Paul, Minn. 
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ven week’s problm came in for the lion’s| “They must never be considered as 
ore share of the praise in the conference | mere symbols on a map.” 
= that followed the problem. No one 
5.00 Praised the effectiveness of the tanks 
more than General Peabody, com- 
Mander of the forces which they 
on ‘overwhelmed. eG 
"a. | Portions of the armored forces 5-8 
ruc- Mrove forward more than 40 miles « 
= ‘round the flanks of the Red Army . 
cove In one day. In discussing the « 
ond &rmored accomplishment, their Army +> 
su Commander, General Simpson, de- eG 
6.00 clared that “their initiative and bold- 
hess must be highly commended.” eG 
DE- Soldiers Improve 
s in \, In faet, all down the line soldiers of 
ples the last problem showed that «g 
ves they are cashing in on their ma-| ye 
tions neuver experience. Observers who « 
52.00 have followed the entire maneuver 9-4 
' pfeclare that these “veterans” cannot a 
— compared to the unsure soldiers é 


poses 


net} 


art their first maneuver. 
General Peabody was high in his 
aise of air observation forces on 
@ last problem. General Simpson 
ingled out for praise a raider pla- 
“on of the armored force that went 
rough Red lines, crossed the Cum- 
eriand River, came in behind the 
ed forces, overpowered bridge 
euards and blew up a major bridge 
hich the Reds had planned to use 
m their withdrawal. Despite skir- 
lishes in which they lost three of 
ir five vehicles, the raiders were 
to get sufficient explosives 


WUgh to accomplish .thejx, mission, 
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SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS 
OF CHRISTMAS GIVING 


With Subscriptions to ARMY TIMES 


—to someone in the Army—to someone back home 

The Christmas Issue of Army Times will start a year of 
news of vital interest to those who receive Christmas Gift 
Subscriptions. It's a year-long Christmas Gift that will be 


Do Your Christmas Shopping Now—by mailing your Gift 
Subscriptions to ARMY TIMES. Use the Christmas Gift 


with the Christmas Gift Card on separate sheet. Mail 
at once wtih your remittance to cover (Two Dollars per 
Year Subscription, One Dollar per Six Months Subscrip- 
tion) to ARMY TIMES, Daily News Building, Washington, 
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NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en 
closure of any messages wi 
fourth class matter. If you ma‘ 
films with message enclosed 

ST class tage must be af 
fixed. It is st to wrap your 
rolls well, tie securely and ad- 
dress plainly with your name and 
address on cover. 














KITCHEN EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED: Mixer, potato peeler, 
bread slicer. Co. L, 1st Rgt., Ft. 
Warren, Wyoming. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 


PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS: 
Your favorite film on white or buff 
deckeledge greeting cards, envelopes 
to match, 15 for $1.00. Sample, 10c. 
Photorium, Box 847-T, Minneapolis. 


COMPLETE line of personal Christ- 
mas Cards and personal stationery. 
Write for samples. A. B. Plateless 
Company, 243 Canal Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 




















REAL ESTATE 





OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills. the 
friendly, progressive veterans com- 
munity in Florida. Your choice of 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms. 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, Ze 
phyr Hills, Florida. 





FLORIDA LANDS — Along route 
Florida Canal. Large and small 
tracts, $10 per acre up. Choice lots 
in Ocala. Write for details. 
CHARLES H. ROGERS, 102 N. 
Watulla, Ocala, Fla. 





SALESMEN WANTED 





EX-LIFE INSURANCE MEN in Serv- 
ice—Opportunity to Earn Extra 
Money During Off-Duty Hours. For 
Details, Write Letter Stating Pre 
vious Experience and Last Civilian 


Connection. Address: P. O. Box 365, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





SELL CHRISTMAS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
to Army Times for the folks back 
home. No experience necessary. Liberal 
comeniacions. ieee fos full details, 
imes, a ew 
Washington, D. C.~ > 





ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES, (all 
enlarged) deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
Jumbo re-prints 4c EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, Minneapolis, Minn. 








ROLL developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25¢ coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 





NECKWEAR 


KHAKI REDI-KNOT TIES 


Made of Officiai Khaki 





Cloth, Government ap- 
proved. On and off ina 
jiffy. Adjustable to any 


size collar. Sample 
—dozen $4.25. 


Send $1 For Special 
Introductory Offer of 
3 Khaki Redi-Knot 
Tiles. Postage Pre- 
Paid. 
Write for free descriptive catalog of com- 
plete line of ties, 
PHILIP’S NECKWEAR 
20 W. 22nd St., Dept. T-2, New York, N. ¥. 


400 























SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 





16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and two enlarging cou- 
pons, 25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, 
Oklahoma, 


DISCRIMINATING 
CAMERA FANS! 


RAY’S FOR MORE VALUE— 
BETTER SERVICE 
Clip this ad and send trial roll with 28e 
(coin) rolls developed; your choice, twe 
beautiful double weight professional en- 





MISCELLANEOUS 


MEN IN SERVICE and Veterans are 
Buying orgs lots nr. Atlantic City., 





N. J., 80x ft. at $75 ea. $5 down 
and $4 mo. Cabins $200. Comrade 
Delkar, Owner, 2107 W. Tioga S&t., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





MILITARY SUPPLIES 





Special values, Enliste@d men’s garrison 
caps, Serge or Khaki, any color visor 
2.75. Oversea caps, khaki 75c, serge 
1.25. Regimental insignia for most all 
regiments 25c to 40c each. Our latest 32- 
page catalog will be forwarded upon 
wee March Military i. op, 0., 
155 East 34th St.. Dept. AT. New York. 


MAGAZINES 








SPECIAL RATES for men in Service. Time 
$3.50; Life $3.50; Esquire $3.50; Fortune 
$6.00; Colliers $2.00; Saturday Evening Post 
$2.00; Coronet $1.50; Readers Digest $1.50. 
Other special rates. Subscriptions sent over- 
seas.. SHEPARD W. DAVIS, Authorized 
Representative, 30 Bay Street, Staten Island, 
N. Y. Order now! Bill will follow. 


FIL DEVELOPED 


AND 2 FINE ONLY 
Bromide ENLARGEMENTS with 
8 Finerfoto Prints from all 8-ex- 
posure Rolls developed. The en- 


microns Oy) 


Finerfotos, Box 898-19, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















larg ts and 8 never-fade Baytone 
rints, or two prints each good negative. 
ther money saving coupons in- 2 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 


Dept. 45-F, La Crosse, Wis. 











EARN EXTRA MONEY 
FOR XMAS 


Be our agent for Best 
Quality 
ARMY PILLOW TOPS 


and 


PENNANTS 





Quick sales and repeat orders. 
Experience unnecessary. 
Sample line furnished to agents 
acceptable. 


No Money Required 
To Get Started 
Write TODAY giving regiment 
number and camp location. 
Camp Specialty Co. 
1283 Main St., Buffalo, N. ¥Y. 
Dept, A-1112 














During the many years we have 


Contact Prints without 
25 or more, 2c each; 

















QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING 


we have emphasized QUALITY above everything and have spared 
no expense to give our customers the best in photo finishing. We know 
our customers want the same high quality and workmanship they 
have received in the past, including our ARTEX Rorders, and so we 
are doing everything we can to make this service possible. 
QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and printed with coupon 
for | colored or 2 Plain Enlargements..............c.ccssssssssssereveneee- 
MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 

Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and TWO Prints from Each 
Negative. (No enlargements included) 


Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed and One Contact Print from 
each negative. (No enlargement included) 


Eight Contact Prints and One colored enlargement or two plain 
enlargements from best negative...... 


witeledictsheniiegphiatinaain ae 


USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 


Fine Grain Developing — 3x4 Prints — No Free Enlargements 
6 Exp. Univex..............25¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill......... $1.00 
8 Exp. Rolls..............35¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill........ veeeee $1.25 
fk 4 OE 50c 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill.........$1.50 
Ls. 70c 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill................$1.75 
18 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.00 36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 

Reprints, 3x4 or Jumbos 4c each 
BOX 184-A MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, © 


done Mail Order Photo Finishing, 


Our 
are shown below: 


S35 We 
30c 


30c 
30c 


Sinciithiihianalbiiipestaparctiicaeeen Only 


Only 


enlargements, 3c each. 
100 or more !'/2c each 











Pace 16 


Wasnincton, D. C., Novemper 7, 1942 












THE pumpkin in our window box took on a coat of frost this 
week, reminding us that the time for printing pictures of girls 


in bathing suits was almost up. 
network's champion diva. (No pun intended, which is just as 


well.) 





So here is Dinah Shore, Blue 





Army Abolishes 
Specialist Corps 


Qualified Members Now in It Will 


Be Commissioned in Fighting Force 


The Army Specialist Corps was 
abolished this week after a trial of 
slightly more than seven months, 
the War Department has announced. 

Since its formation last February 
the corps, which it was estimated 
would relieve 90,000 Army officers 
for field service, has inducted only 
1300 men out of some 300,000 ap- 
plicants. 

Members of the corps already in 
the service will be tendered com- 
missions in the Army of the United 
States if qualified. All future com- 


missions directly from civil life will 
be given in the Specialist Reserve 
until the men commissioned have 


satisfactorily completed a course of 
military training. Then they will be 
commissioned in appropriate grades 
in the Army of the United States. 
Obstacles Cited 

The new agency will recommend 
all officer appointments from civil 
life to the Secretary of War’s Per- 
sonnel Board, which Is headed by 





Army buys 
29.000 Cars 


The Tank - Automotive Center of 
the Ordnance Department will pur- 
chase 29,000 new cars for the Army. 
Purchases will be made by the 13 
districts of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment and will be confined to pas- 
senger models of Chevrolet, Ford and 
Plymouth already in the hands of 
dealers. 

Each Ordnance District has a rec- 


Gen. Malin Craig, a former Army 
chief of staff. All future appoint- 
ments must be approved by Gen. 
Craig’s board, which also will have 
broad powers of inspection and su- 


the Texans Mrs. Roosevelt spoke to 
commanding officer of the San An- 
tonio, Quartermaster 


Texas supply center, “but the Quar- 
termaster Corps has enough kinds 


anywhere—even a Texan’s.” 


according to Colonel 
probably are wearing the standard 


clude: 


Oh, Mrs. R.--Army Has Socks 
To Keep Texan’s Feet Warm 


SAN ANTONIO QUARTERMASTER DEPOT, FT. SAM HOUS-® 











TON, Tex.—If Texas soldiers’ feet get cold in England, as Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt reports, it isn’t because the Army- hasn’t 





warm enough socks. © 


“I don’t know what type socks 


are wearing,” says Col. J. A. Porter, 
Depot, huge 
of socks to keep anybody’s feet warm 
If the soldiers are merely stationed 


in England for advanced training, 
Porter, they 


“socks, wool, light,” issued to all 
enlisted men. 
The “socks, wool, light” are 14% 


inches from heel to top, 50 per cent 
wool and a dozen size 12’s weigh 
25% ounces. 

If the boys need warmer kinds, 
the Quartermaster Corps already has 
at least eight types already on hand 
and being issued as necsesary. Using 
the Army nomenclature, they in- 





Quiz Answers 


(See Page 11) 
rue. 
ourteen. 

5. A. (In 1918. The Confederacy 
also drafted men of that age in the 
Civil War.) 

6. B 


a. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


>a 





7. G-l. 


“Socks, Wool, Medium — 14% 
inches high, 100 per cent wool, 34 
ounces per dozen. 

“Socks, Wool, Heavy”—14% inches 


high, 75 per cent wool, 54 ounces 
per dozen. 
“Socks, Wool, Knee Length’—24 


inches high, 50 per cent wool, 33 
ounces per dozen, 

“Socks, Wool, Cushion Sole”’—10 
inches high, 100 per cent woolen feet 
and 80 per cent woolen tops, 32 
ounces per dozen. 

“Socks, Wool, Ski’—12 inches high, 





a 


7 per cent wool, 64 ounces pep 
dozen, 

“Socks, Jute’—10 inches high, 
made of “soft, strong, long un 
bleached jute fiber, 48 ounces per 
dozen. 

“Socks, Arctic—22 inches high, % 
per cent wool, 112 ounces per dozen, 

If the boys from Texas still get 
cold feet in London fogs, their off. 
cers might try requisitioning the 
Quartermaster Corps’ guaranteed 
foot-comfort for any climate: 

“Socks, Boot, Electrified Sheep.¢) 
skin”—7 inches high, made of ele 4 
trified sheepskin, moccasin-fashiog, 
with half-inch fur on the inner side 











Mail Soldiers’ Xmas Gifts 


Before Dec. 1, 


The Army Postal Service last week 
urged that Christmas packages for 


soldiers within the continental 
United States be mailed not later 
than December 1. 

A total of 3,396 tons of mail, in- 
cluding more than 1,000,000 Christ- 
mas parcels, was sent to American 
armed forces overseas during the 
first 25 days of October, the Service 
pointed out. 

This far exceeds the amount sent 
to the American Expeditionary 
Forces in the same period during the 
World War. 

Christmas packages are now being 
received at the rate of 350,000 a day. 








———» 








APO Urges 1 


October was designated as the 
month in which to send Christma 
mail to soldiers overseas, with No 
vember 1 set as the deadline op 
which parcels may be accepted with 
the reasonable assurance they 50 F 
be delivered in time for the holiday®. ” 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS anf goth 
building model airplanes which am who he 
being used to teach Air Force pilot 
how to recognize enemy craft. : : 





















ABOUT 6000 men are required § 
send a raiding force of 100 Ame 
can bombers on their way ove 





Europe. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
FOR THE SERVICES 


Every Other 
Tuesday 


HERE IS AN OFFER SO POPULAR 
WE HAVE TO REPEAT IT © 


ONLY $) 00 








pervision. — 


Department said, because it was 
found that “the purposes of the 
corps could not be accomplished to 
the best advantage in the midst of 
the war because of the civilian 
status of those appointed in it to 
serve with the Army.” It had been 
found inadvisable “in the interest 
of efficiency, uniformity of opera- 
tions, discipline and the avoidance 
of duplication of effort” to have two 
uniformed services, the War Depart- 
ment said. 


To qualify for appointment under 
the new rules, civilians must have 
training and experience for the jobs 
they are to fill “beyond that nor- 
mally provided at officer candidate 
schools.” 


Other Rulings 

No person under 35, without pre- 
vious commissioned service, will be 
appointed unless he has been classi- 
fied 4-F for physical disability. No 
person without previous commis- 
sioned service who is between 34 
and 45 will be accepted if his classi- 
fication is 1-A or 2. Exceptions will 
be made to these rules only where 
there is “critical need” for the ap- 
plicant’s services. 

Applications now on file for the 
Specialist Corps will “continue to be 
available for consideration for ap- 





ord of the new cars in the hands of 
every dealer, and each will purchase 
an allocated number of cars. Dealers 
will bid by dealing directly with the 
district offices. 

The Ordnance Department will ac- 
cept deliveries of the cars on the 
premises of the dealer and drive the 
cars to Army depots. 


pointments in the Army of the 
United States,” the War Department 
said 

Former Secretary of War Dwight 
F. Davis, who organized and has 
headed the Specialist Corps since its 
inception, has been asked to serve in 
advisory capacity during the period 
of adjustment. 








The change was made, the War | 





The publishers of LOOK would like to 
thank you—the men and women of 
America's Armed Forces—for the kind 
manner in which you have received our 
series of advertisements in “Army 
Times.” 


The response from these advertisements 
has been so great that we feel LOOK 
is truly a favorite of the Services. 


That's why we have decided to continue 
advertising in “Army Times"—and to’ 
hold open indefinitely our offer to men 
and women in the Service of 26 issues 
of LOOK [one full year) for only $2.00. 
This special reduced rate saves you 20%, 
of LOOK's regular $2.50 price—or, in 
other words, you make a cash saving 
of 50c. 


You can take advantage of this offer 
by simply filling out the coupon below 
and mailing it to LOOK Magazine, 715 
Locust Street, Des Moines, lowa. 


GIVE LOOK FOR CHRISTMAS 


Until December 15 only—you can give 
LOOK to civilians for $2.25 instead 
of the regular price of $2.50. You can 
give 2 one-year gift subscriptions for 
only $4.00. 


All you have to do is list the additional 
names and addresses on a separate 
sheet of paper and mail with the coupon 
below to LOOK. But remember—this 
offer expires on December 5th. So 
act NOW—while there is still time! 


The convenient way to make sure you receive your maga- 
tines—wherever you go—is to place your mail subscriptions 


LOOK Magazine, 
715 Locust St., 
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Des Moines, lowe. ate 

MAIL Gentlemen: Start sending LOOK now. Enter my subscription for the period checked below! ; a 
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Gift Subscriptions can be given at the $2.00 price until November 10th 
List additional names on separate sheet. 






